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— Gerald of Freedom. 


Cassius M. Clay, 


ce } i f ¢ tt- 
The Kentuckian, is agitating for ant: 


avery in the South. Read his gallant out- 
reak below. He “dissents,” he says, “Irom 
; anti-slavery,” but it Is, I think, because 
sunderstands it. He does not dissent 
i] abolitionism—for he is practic- 
This le 


He mistakes po- 


-g rom me 
ng it, in speech, if not in life. 


j Bof his is an tnstance of it. 
ry “6 


i] abolitionism, I apprehend, for ** ultra 


anti-slavery.” For he says, be ‘‘cannot 


‘oin the North in the violation of the Con- 





or stand by the South in asking 
He does 


= 1tchen consider moral anti-slavery here, 
a 


2° tution 
4 a ae : . 99 
@ the moral sanction of the North. 
te 






lation of the Constitution, and must 
sean political. He is willing the North 


sould withdraw its moral sanction. And 
tha: y the way is what the South fears 
nd all she does not want the North to do. 
Tie South wants us to keep up our moral 


Msanction of their system, and to do this by 


Boing on 


ad done, before the anti-slavery movemen!. 


silently and approvingly, as we 


he don’t want to vindicate if, in argu 


Bment, but by silence. She would be ashamed 


of us and of herself, if we should undertake 


Bits open defence. Clay is in favor of our 
Sew ithdrawing this silent, moral sanction, by 
pn open, moral agitation against it. He says, 
ihe whole North in withdraw 


Let li 


mass, 


he moral sanction of the Union.” There 


a little inconsistency in what he says 


action. He speaks of political 


’ ’ 
out iegai 


tion as *‘ultra’’—and also for the right of 
vlishing by daw in the District of Colum- 
ia, territories, &e., which is all political 
ction contemplates. It does not contem- 
late national legislation over slavery in the 
tates. 
4 I will inform Cassius M. Clay (and send 
Mim this paper) that bona fide, old fashioned 
MAnti-slavery contemplates abolishing slavery 
By the very means in the North, that he is 
Wsing in the South, in every thing but bis 
holding slaves. That, 
fee) at liberty to do. 
ects, we go for the same he is doing him- 
And I think if Cassius M. Clay would 


ttend the next New England Anti Slavery 


abolitionists do not 


But in all other res- 






elf. 


Jonvention,he would hear nothing from any 


Bold 


organized” abotitionist—in other 


Swords, any 
would not fully endorse—and that nobody 
would be more glacly heard, or more loudly 
cheered, on the New England Anti Slavery 
PPlatform, than Cassius Clay, if I understand 
Bin. | cordially invite him to come and 
WM meet us in Boston. He can have free speech 
prin New England, now, though he couldn't 
Pesix years ago. We have achieved him the 
TRright now. Let him come and exercise it. 
Let him come, and we will introduce him 
to Wm. Lloyd Garrison in Faneuil Hall. 
and hear them speak,side by side, for down- 
Petrodden humanity. I warrant him acordial 


from abolitionist—which he 


















England abolitionists. 1 would goto Ken- 


stacky, if T could go as securely as Clay can 
= come here. I invite and urge him to come 
in the name of our common humanity. His 
Appearance on the Anti Slavery Platform of 
New England would make an era. It would 
be a grand counteracter to Daniel Webster's 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Slavery at the 
) capital of Virginia, in October ” of *40,— 
+ Let the sun of our New England Summer 
__ Witness on the brave forehead of the gallant 
) Clay,the confession for Liberty, whieh Vir- 
ginia’s October blink did. on the dishonored 

* thunder-scarred ” front of the Colossus of 


the North—when he bowed it tothe Moloch 
of Slavery,—Ep’r. 


Breeting from the Anti Slavery Pioneer, for' 
whose head poor, panic-struck Georgia has; 
poffered $5,000 reward,—and from the New 


CONCORD, N. H., FRIDAY, DECEMBER 


From the New-York Tribune. 


Slavery--The Evil--The Remedy. 
To the Editor: 


‘And can the liberties of anation be thought 
secure, when we have removed their only firm 
basis, aconviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the giftof God? * * 

* * Indeed, I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just; and His Justice can- 
not sleep forever; that, considering numbers, 


nature and natural means only, a revolu-. 
tion of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of 
situation, is among the possible events ; that it 


may become probable by supernatural interfer- 
ence! The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest.’—Jefferson’s 


Nott 


on Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson never thought of the 
absurdity of debating the question whether 
slavery be an evil, nor was he indulgent to 
the delusive idea that it would be perpetual. 
He reduced the subject to its certain ele- 
| ments: the master must liberate the slave, 


or the slave will exterminate the master. 


This conclusion is not weakened by the his- 
tory of the past. The same color in the 
ancient republics enabled the state to use 
emancipation as a safety-valve; yet not- 
withstanding the thorough amalgamation 
of the freed man with the free born, servile 


wars nearly extinguished by violence 


the 
noblest nations of antiquity; while no man 
the sevret 
But if ‘ His 


‘sleep forever,’ and the tra- 


dare sav that slavery was not 


their ultimate ruin. 


‘amttae? aha te 
justice shouid 


cause of 


gedy so awfully predicted should never oc- 


cur, still we must regard slavery as the 


greatest evil 


that ever cursed a nation. 
Slavery is an evil to the slave, by depriv- 
ing nearly three millions of men of the best 
gift of God to man—liberty. I stop here— 
this is enough of itself to give us a fuil an- 
ticipation of the long catalogue of human 


wo, and physical, intellectual and moral 


abasement which follow in the wake of 
slavery. 
Slavery is an evil to the master. It is 


utterly subversive of the Christian religion. 


li violates the great Jaw upon which that 


religion is based, and on account of which 


t vaunts its pre-eminence. 

It corrupts our offspring by necessary as- 
sociation with an abandoned and degraded 
race, ingrafiing in the voung mind and 
heart all the vices and none of the virtues. 

It is the source of indolence, and destruc- 

. 


tive of all indusiry, which in times past 


among the wise has ever been regarded as 


the first friend of religion, morality and 
happiness. The poor despise labor, because 
slavery makes it degrading. The mass of 
slaveholders are idlers. 

I: is the mother of ignorance. * The sys- 
tem of Common Schools has not succeeded 
in a single slave State. Slavery and Edu- 
enemies. In the free 


States, one in 53, over 21 years, is unable to 


cation are natural 


read and write: 
13°3 is 


lt is opposed to literature even in the ed- 


In the slave States, one in 


unable to write and read! 
ucated classes. Noble aspirations and true 
glory depend upon virtue and good to man. 
Tha o < yilEstice P lave ‘ C 
The constant injustice of slavery hangs 
asa millstone about 
of genius, and will not let them up! 
It is destructive of all 
lence. 


mechanical exce}- 
The free States build ships and 
steam cars for the nations of the world— 
the slave States import the handles of their 
axes—these primitive tools of the architect. 
The educated population will not work at 
all—the uneducated without 
skill. Tf 
there be a given amount of mechanical ge- 


work 
without 


must 


science, and of course 

nius among a people, it is of necessity de- 
; 

veloped in proportion as a whol» or part of 

In the slave 


States, the small portion educated is inert. 


the population are educated. 


It is antagonistic to the Fine Arts. Crea- 


‘tions of beauty and sublimity are embodi-! 


ments of the soul’s imaginings: the foun- 


lain must surely be pure and placid whence| 


these glorious and immortal and lovely im- 
|ages are reflected. Liberty has ever been 
the mother of the arts. 

It retards Population and Wealth. 


pare New-York and Virginia, Tennessee 


and Ohio—States of equal natural advan-| 


The Wealth of the 
free States is in a much greater ratio, even 
superior to that of theslave States, than the 
population of the free is greater than that 
of the slave States. The 


the slave as compared with those of the free 


tages and equal ages. 


Slates, are as 1 to 4, nearly, as is shown by 


Statistics. I consider the accumulation of 


wealth in a less ratio. 

It impoverishes the soil and defaces the 
sloveliest features of nature. Washington 
advises a friend to remove from Pennsylva- 
nia to Virginia—saying thai cheap lands in 
| Virginia were as good as the dear lands in 


the necks of the sons 


Com-| 


Manufactures of 


| i es . os | sins wie ‘ ” 
Pennsylvania, aod anticipating the abolition i s, is retrograding in the 


of slavery would be more productive. 


anticipations have perished—slavery  stili 


exists—the wild brier and the red fox are 
now there the field growth and the inhabi- 
tants! 

It induceth national poverty. Slaves con- 
sume more and produce less than freemen. 
Hence illusive wealth, prodigality and bank- 
ruptcy, without the capability of bearing 
adversity or recovering from its influence: 
then come despair, dishonor and crime. 

Tt is an evil to the free laborer, by forcing 
him by the laws of competition—supply 
and demand—to work for the wages of the 
slave, food and shelter, The poor, in the 
slave States, are the most destitute native 
population in the United States. 

It sustains the public sentiment in favor 
uf the deadly affray and the duel—those 
relics of a barbarous age. 

It is the mother andthe nurse of Lynch 
law, which I regard as the most horrid of all 
crimes, not even excepting parricide, which 
ancient legislators thought too impossible 
to be ever supposed in the legal code. Ii 
all the blood thus shed in the South could 
be gathered together,the horrid image which 
Emmet drew of the cruelty of bis judges, 
would grow pale in view of this greater 
terror. 

Where all these evils exist, how can Lib- 


No in- 


existed in con- 


erty, Constitutional Liberty, live ? 
deed, it cannot, and has not 


junction with slavery. We are but nomi- 


nal freemen, for though born to ail the 


pri- 


j 


vileges known to the Constitution and the 


laws, written and prescriptive, we have 


seen struck down with the leaden band of 


slavery, the most glorious banner that free- 
of man— Trial 


the 


dom ever bore in the face 


iby Jury— Liberty of Speech and of 
Press.” The North may be liable to cen- 


sure in Congress for freedom of speech— 


may lose the privileges of the Post-Office 
and the Right of Petition, and perhaps yet 
be free—but we of the land of slavery are 
ourselves slaves! Alas for the hypocritical 
dema- 

The 


Independence comes back 


ery of liberty and equality which 


sound forever in our ears! 


ov ao 5 
gogues 


Declaration of 


from all nations, notin notes of triumph 


and self-elation, but thundering in cur 


ears the everlasting lic—tmaking us infidels 


in the great world of Freedom —raising up 


to ourselves idols of wood and stone, in- 


scribed with the name of Deity, where the 
invisible and true God can never dwell. Tine 
blood of the heroes of ’76 has shed jr 


vain. The just expectations of Hamilton 
Morris and 
Adams of tbe North, are betrayed by the 
The fond 
pations of Washington and Jefferson and 
Madison and Mason of the South, have not 


and Franklin and Sherman and 


continuance of slavery. 


been realized. The great experiment of 
Republican Government has not been fairly 
tested. If the Union should not be perpet- 
ual, nor the American name be synonymous 
with that of liberty in all 


Slavery is at once the cause, the crime, and 


time, 


coming 


the avenger! 


Are we indeed of that vaunted Saxon 


blood, whic! i appal, no ot 
ood, Which NO Gangers Can appal, DO Od- 


stacles obstruct, and shall we sit with shiv- 


° Pe ’ 
}Stream, with inane features and stolid gaze, 
| e e 
expecting flood of 
past, leaving the channel dry ? 


ering limbs and dewy feet by the running 


evils to flow 
We who 


things else, shall we be 


this 


can conquer all 
here only subdued, ingloriously 


with white lips, There is no remedy ? 


whispering 
Are 
the fowls free in the wide heavens, the 
fishes secure in the depiks of the ocean, ihe 
beasts untrammeled in the forest wilds, and 
shall man only, man formed in the image 
lof Deity, the heir of immortality, be doom- 


’ 
edto hopeless servitude? Yes, there isa 
remedy, F 

There is one of four consequences to 
which slavery inevitably leads: A continu- 
ance of the present relative position of the 
;master and the slave, both as to numbers, 
intelligence and physical power; Or an ex- 
termination of the blacks; Or on extermi- 
nation of the whites; Or emancipation and 
removal, or emancipation and a commuaity 
of interests between the races. 

The present relative position between the 
blacks and whites (even if undisturbed by 
external influences, which we cannot hope 
Statistics of num- 
States, 


cannot long continue. 


\bers show thatin the whole slave 


the black increases on the white population. 
that 


A 


|The dullest eye can also see the Afri- 


ean, by association with tLe white race, has 
improved in intellect, aod by being trans- 
‘ferred to a temperate clime, and forced io 
llabor and throw off the indoience of his na- 
tive land, be is increased in physical power; 
|while the white, by the same reverse ol 


sate respects. 


His 


anlici- 


‘©f enter into no compromise with Slavery. I am for Justice, in the name of Humanity, and according to the Law of the Living God.’ 


o> 


was 


is43. 


Slavery, then, cannot remain for ever 


9 ¢ 
a8 il 


is. That the black race will be extermina- 


ted seems hardly probable from the above 


reflections, and because the great mass of 


human passions will be in favor of the in- 


crease of the slaves ad infinitum. Pride, 


love of power, blind avarice, and many 
other passions are for it, and against it only 
We are forced, 


therefore, to the conclusion, that the slave 


fear in the opposite scale. 


population must increase til] there is no re- 
treat but in the extermination of the whites. 
Athens, Sparta, Sicily, and Rome nearly, 


Hayti in modern times, did fall by servile 


war. I have shown elsewhere, that the 


stavery of the blacks in the modern, is more 
dangerous than the slavery of the whites in 


the ancient system: then, the intelligent 


slave was incorporated into the high caste 


of quondam masters, an eternal 


safety- 
valve, which yet did not save from explo- 
sions eminently disastrous. 

The negative of the second proposition, 
vail 


If iy 


} 1 ’ 
then, establishes the third, unless we a 
. Dan | ! + ty 
ourselves of the last—em incipalion, 
and facts be 


all the 


agree with me, that if we can b 


reasoning there is not 


‘or tf 
oO fi 
go Correct, 


1 sane mind in South who would not 


SaVeE d from 


the first nanied evils, by all means 


emancy- 


pate. Emancipation is entirely safe. Sp 


arta 


the slaves by thousands 


ind Athens turned 
into freedomn with safety, who fought brave- 


ly for their common During the 


ly { country. 
Revolution, many emancipated slaves did 
vood service in the cause of liberty. We 


Gurney and other sources to 
that British West India 


successful, 


learn from Mr. 


be relied upon, 


emancipation has been entirely 


and presuctive of none ol thoseevils which 
f, ! 


were so pertinaciously foretold by interested 


The British have regi- 


pro-slavery men. 


ments of black men,who make fine soldiers 


— protectors, not enemies of the empire. 


But above all, } rely not upon sound a privri 
reasoning only, but rather upon actual ex- 


perience. There are in the United States, 


last census, 386,265 free blacks; 


by the 


free, the 


170,758 of whom are in the re- 


mainder ia the slave States. There are 
also 2,485,145 slaves—so that in fact about 
one sixth of the whole black race in Ameri- 
already free! No danger or evil con- 


a are 


} 


sequences has ensved from the residence of 


these 386,265 freedimen aniong us. Who 
then will be so absurd as to contend that 
ihe liberation of the other five-sixths wuil 


happiness o} 


endanger the safety or PI 


the 


, 


? I reveat then, tha 


| 
whites 
Wii te ’ 


emancipation ts 
entire ly Safe. 


[Emancipation must either be by the vol- 


untary consent of the masters, or by force of 


law. J regard voluntary emancipation as 
the most probable, the most desirable, and 
the wost practicable. For the slaveholding 


andholder would not be Jess rich in conse- 


quence, the enhancement of the value of 


the land would compensate for the loss in 
A comparison of the price of lands 
of equal quality in the free and slave States 
wil prove this conclusively. If, however, 
by force of law—the Jaw having once sanc- 


tioned slaves as property, the great principle 
which is recognized by all civilized govern- 
ments, that private property cannot be taken 
for public use without just compensation, 


dictates that slaves should not be liberaied 


without the consent of the miasters, or with- 


out paying an equivalent to the owners.- 


Under the sanction of law, one man invests 


! 
Siaves, 


the proceeds of his labor in another 
in land; in the course of time, it becomes 
necessary to the common weal to buy up 
the lands for redistribution or culture in 
counmon--how should the tax be laid? Of 
course upon lands, slaves and personal prop- 
erty—in a word, upon the whole property of 
the whole people. Tf, on the other hand, it 
should nearly concern the safety and happi- 
ness of socie ty, both the slaveholder and the 
non-slaveholder, that slaves should be taken 
and emancipated, then by the same legiti- 


mate course of reasoning 


g, the whole proper- 
ty of the State should be taxed for the pur- 
pose. If emancipation shall take place by 
force of law, shall it be by the laws of the 


Let 


Congress abolish slavery wherever she bas 


by the law of Congress ? 


States or 


jurisdiction—in the military places, in the 


territories, and on the high seas, and tn the 


District of Columbia, if the contracts of ces- 


sion with Virginia and Maryland aliow. | 


lay duwn the broad rule,that Congress shoul 


do no more for the perpetuation of slavery 
than sh specially bound to do. The de- 
Hates so lhe Ie leral Cenveotion prove, that 
ithe iree States did ne intend to assume the 


responsibilities of slavery. In the language 


al Roger Sherman and others they eould 


not acknowledge the right of * property ta 
jman.’ There is then no moral obligation in 


\the Union to sustain the rights of the South 


Whele No. 432. 


- = 
in slaves, except only they are morally 
bound to regard the contract with the South, 
and in the construction of that contract, the 
presumption in all cases of doubt is in favor 
of Liberty. On the contrary, the United 
States are morally bound, by all means con- 
sistent with the Cogstitution, to extinguish 
slavery. The word slave is not used in the 
Constitution, because the promises of all the 
southern members of the Convention led to 
final emancipation, and a noble shame on 
all minds induced the expulsion of the word 
from the Charter of Human Liberty. I 
cannot agree that there is any law superior 
to tnat of 

} 


tue 


the Federal Constitution. It is 
part of christians to model human laws 
after the Divine code; but the law in the 
present state of light from on High,must be 
paramount to the Dible itself. If any other 
should prevail, the confusion of re- 
ligious interpretations of the Divine Will 
would be 


practice 


the 
country where Jews,Christians,and Infidels, 


endless and insufferable. In 


and Deists, and Catholics, and Protestants; 


nd Fourierist 
and Fourierist 


s, and Mormonites, and Mil- 


jerites, afr 


Shakers, all are concentrated 


( 
i 


into one nation, it would be subversive of 


}} 


all governmental action, if each sect should 


} t 


setup a Divine code as understands 


Ifa 
ease ever arises where conscience dictatesa 


each 


if,’ superior to the Constitution itself, 


diferent doectrine—that the penalty of the 


law is rather to be borne than ils prescrip- 
tions obeyed —then also there arises at the 
same tine a case where the sufferer must 


look to God only for approbation and sus- 


tainment—he has passed from all appeal to 


mankind. 


I dissent, then, from the ultra anti-slavery 
it d the 


ultra pro-slavery men, I 


join the North in the violation of the 


cannot 
Con- 
stituuon—IT cannot stand by the Seuth in 
isking the moral sanction of the North; 
nor do | regard it: as a breach of the consti- 
that seek a 


higher grad@ of civilization by using all le- 


tutional eompact she shonld 


zal means for the entire expulsion of slave- 
ited States. 


slavery in 


ry inthe U Congress having 


no power over the States, the 


States, each one for itself, where its consti- 


! 


tution does not forbid, certainly has and 


should exercise the power of purchase and 


emancipation. In Kentucky, the Constitu- 


tion forbids the Legislature to act upon the 


subject. We must therefore look to a con- 


vention, or that which T most hope, to vol- 


untlary emancipation, Enlightened se}f-in- 


terest, humanity and religion, are moving 


on with slow yet irresistible force to that 


final result. Let the whole North in mass, 


in conjunction with the patriotic of the 


South, withdraw the moral sanction and le- 


cal power of the Union from the sustainment 
of slavery; then our existence as a people 
with undivided interests may yet be consum- 


mated, 
" +9 : ; 
May the Ruler of all cations, the com- 


mon Father of all men, who is no respecter 


of persons, and whose laws are not violated 
| 


with impunity by individuals nor by States, 


May 


that spirit which has eternally consecrated 


move us to be just, bappy and free. 


in the admiration of men Salamis and Mar- 


athon, and Bunker's Hill and Yorktown, 


inspire our hearts, till the glorious principles 


of seventy-six shall be fully vindicated, and 
| 


| inf 
i Shait 


throughout the land be established, 
‘Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, 


C.D A ys 


Lexington, Ky., Nov. 1843. 


now and forever.’ 


Rev. David Root. 
I am sorry to be obliged to continue this 
title, on so much of aman as David Root 


He 


orthodox divine. 


was made and intended to be. is all of 


amanthatean live ip an 


, } 
And yet, see what he is obliged to say, cr 


officio, on the subject of excluding slave- 


holding from the catalogue of traits of 


christian character. He is obliged to regu- 


late his estimation of that hideous eharae- 
teristic 
The 


mnarks on the subjeet, ata recent convention 


by the progress of popular opinion ! 


following is an extract from his re- 


of clergy and others, 


|, too, sincerely desire harmony 
[ think the sentiment, when = applied 
io slaveholders, ‘What is good enough 


for Christ, is good enough for me,’ 
isa very fallacious one, and leads to a fun- 
damental Furthermore, we do not 
acton this principle. Many whom we believe 
chrisuians, we do not admit to com- 
munion. All unbaptized persons, who give 
vidence of being ebristians, we ex- 
and christian fel 


error, 
to be 


sood 
clude 
lowship. 

‘Lhere are Six 


ive ta 


from communion 
thousand northern ehureh- 
ken action to exclude slave- 
ir pulpits ana coemunton, 


e who ts guilty of 


holders from the 
Siall we exclude any on 
crime, or of any overt act ? and is pot slave- 
ryasin,acrime? Do you say notin al) 
eases? Then | will prove that lying is not 


in all cases a sin Some of our brethren 
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threaten that they wil! withdraw, if we take 
this ground. 
on the subject, ef wha utility will this con- 
rention be 2 





when we shonld take decided action on this 
gubicct, and push it as fast as the public 
euind wil becr its: to exclude .slaveholders 
from echristion commonion. IT beiieve the 
scatiment in tbe resolution to be true 
round, 
oe nt A NRE AE 
cf m =A 
Gerald cof Sreedom. 
na sinm 
CONCORD: 
BrIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 22, 1243. 
Thomas W. Dorr. 
At the time of the meeiing of the Rhode Is- 
land A. S. Society, I went with Thomas Davi 


to call upon him at the State Prison in Provi- 
dence, where he is confined on a charge of 
ich Treason. The Prison is a ploomy, re- 


sulie 


structure, Standing a 


out of the city, from which, thou near by, 
it is effeciually excluded aud cut off by a traly 
dismal shee water. The site is selected with 

' Governmental taste, and illustrates the 
feelings enteriained towards humani'y, by that 
eallows and dungeon-loving Institution Be. 
bird it is a cheerless sand hill—and around it 


the same desolate 


sa waste tract ol 


louks forth upon the sandy 





Day. that like a castle.-moat sep- 
arates it from the city—and across it upon the 
bock side f the bu ‘dines that line one hand 
of ihe n n reet— } non the confused 
mass of pil » edulices on the hill side be 
yoaa. A tes 1 >So many dead pines 


ening throuzh the town. into Pro 


viden-e River The city Jooks as if its back 
was t ~{ uanon the outcast prison, 4° the 
backs if ine peopl » are, forever, u yon the ill fa- 
Sad tates dette win 2 1 

d men confined within tts wall 


it was cleomy November dav when ee vis. 
iiwa my awovemoer day when e Vis 


ite! it We crossed a narrow way over anon 


let of the Pav, ant traversed a considerable 
tract of sand. Oar path lay along the irregu- | 
lars rsile—but had + nz of the appear. 
ance of beach, or ihe slightest attnaction I should 
th of any season of the year, to the stroller 





form the city to resort there to wali, The wa- 


} 1 


ter was roveh with thecold fall winds anda mel- 





ancholy company of<ea gulls. ihat might have 


been driven in from the neighboring ocean by 


’ 


stress of weather.or invited in more jiikely.by the 


? 


enhanced dismatity of this Prison Bay—made it 


sti!! more dismai to ! 


a Lue cola aimospbere or settled down upon the 
chilly 
Over the prison entrance, Rhode [sland piety 
_«No 


Sabbath.’’"—As much as to 


waters. 


had stuck this conscientious rotification 


admittence on the 


say. Tt isthe devout pleasure of the Genius of 


this Pandemoni hat humanity does not 


) } 
m, t 


cheer the 


come here to heart of the Prisoner, 


funday,—but ts so worship at one of the shrines 


that shoot un theiy steeples over yonder town 


tT, w } »! 7 r a 
It was Monday. and weeon'! goin. We found 


our way into a sort of ante-room—where was a 


turnkey look ng personage—in company with 


rome of the respectables of the doctors 
I believe. of 


town— 


Divinity or of Thomas 


physic 


Davisaskedto go and see Mr. Dorr. A heavy 
door was unlocked ‘nto an cpen space at the end 
of arange ofcells—and at the footofa flight of 
stars We wentin a’ 3d were directed toa door 
atthe head of the stairs. The door was heldt 

by a mass of papers shut in. Our door was 
locked behind us. We knocked and were ad-| 
mitird. Thomas Davis knew Dore famitiarly. | 
I had never met him before, though Le had so-} 
journea some months, the year before, in 


ny immediate neighborhood He 


was a politicia 


ity and 


Concord, in 
nand wasenjoving the hospital 


} 


11 had 


him Now he 


in office 


caresses of our men 


no occasion or interest to see 


was in prisoa, and T thought it might lighten 


his load a litle to make him an hovr or two's 
ViSi We found 


feet square and 


him in 2 7 »y at ut el 


ven 
about nine feet hegh—walled 


op three ci les y stone w thone wind w— 


grated wih bars of iron—and 
the water. the room was 
\ 


mei aqveducts pris-ing through) st above 


i 


the floor -~fille 


fer. How ade 


re With ronning hot 


yuate to warm the room comfort 


trial, 
odor. Dorr seemed to be in tolerable healrh— 


commenced their worl, as w evivent if 


as ‘ \ 


ecuntenance, thou 


uaiew weeks, He taiked freely and cheer 


1 7 


peets bis triafia TP nary. Should he be con. 


aalty is imprisonment for life. We 


conveised onthe veh fuine f m litary resist- 


ance. [Ie aimitted the superior excellence of 


the peace yprinciples—bat thought 


noccssary as so 


resistance 


iety is, andthe unresisting doe. 


trneunsafe, I sucgeste! to him that military 
restsiauce was uasefe, also.—and that it had 
farled to secure ine pe ple of ] le Island, | 
their right 

We spent an hour or more with him in quite 


interesting conversation. J found him amen 
of a cood deal more than ordinary talert 


withsomestriking characterisiies. [-oulds k 


him of rewa‘kabte firmness and courage—much 


as he has bren stizmatized as a coward bv the 


j 


has not anything of the! 


r yistieal press te 
eoward 'n lis aspect—er ang thing of vacilla: | 
ston. | should think him ain 


tron on yndee 


If we do vot take some action | 


I believe the time has arrived | 


,the abolition of the charter government. 


‘could get the prison door opened. 


in reply that reminded me 


! 
meas they wheeled about} 


hole, t 


———————— —— SS 


| slow of action, and perhaps of decision—but 
' fixed and unflinching when once determined.— 
| And though more of the politician and awar man 
}than I can accord with, yet far in advance of 
the patriots and politicians of the day. A much 
better man, I should take him, than his politica] 
enemies—and probably, than most of his polit- 
ical friends. It is owing to this, perhaps, that 
| he has become a victim. 

IIe asked me to read his Address to the Peo- 
| ple of Rhode Island—which I obtained and 
‘have read—and think it places him in as un- 
exceptionable a light as any man can be who 


His 


enemies have no occasion to boast over him, or 


has borne part in a political revolution. 
to tauut him. And though he was nominally 
defeated. he has, I think, been the occasion of 
They 
the old British government 
over the litthe Commonwealth, and sebstituted 
another.—How much better [ 


probably considerably, if there is a better to 


have abandoned 


don’t know— 
y governments. 

I don’t know enough, or feel enough interest 
inthe Rhode Islard controversy to take part 
about it—but I incline to say thus much, I have 
Thomas W. Dorr, has been much be. 


lied and abused, and thathe is much more of a 


no doubt 


man than his opponents and too honest a man 
for his political times 
and head of a man of uncommon talent and 
firmness. Notenoughof Bonapartean encrgy 
and enthusiasm in him, I should apprehend, to 


conduct a military revolution—ihough 


parte himself might have done little more than | 


he, perhaps, under the circumstances. Modern 
Rhode Island is not like France, or jittle Corsi- 
ca—for a military genius to work upon. 
‘Thomas Davis and [ ate an apple or two with 
Rhode Island’s State prisoner, sent in to him 


by lic friends—and took our jeave of him. He} 
lingered a jittle while in the door way at top of 
‘the stair case—for no man loves involuntary 


solitude. Wehad to wait some time befure we 


away upon it for some time—but nocerberus 


came to our relief. A voice from some cel] 
cried out, ring the bell. 
on the wall—which being drawn brought the 
turnkey, and he unbolted the coor. As we were 
standinz, lL remarked to Thomas Davis, that we 


stood conmutted, for aught I knew. As the door 


|opened, [ said pleasantly to him that I began to 


think we were prisoners. He gave mea look 
pleasantry was net 
a warein which turnkeyscould deal. He made 
Before leaving the prison we exam- 


They 


were more tomb-like and barbarous than any I 


noreply. 

ined some of the entrances to the cells. 
had ever seen. Short tron doors, altogether tou 
low for erect entrance —and above,a grated 
> letin airand light enough to keep along 
miserable existence. Thomas Davis hardly 
restrained a virtuous and humane exclamation 
of profanity, at the diabolical arrangements. 
We leit the grim pen 


not help feeling relieved as we trod the dismal! 


ntiary, an! I could 


breathed the November air of the 
P or tree 


will have to stay there, I don’t know. 


sand and 


world without. Dorr, how long he 
He may 
have to for life—longer or shorter—or he may 
before a year be called to exchange it for the 
the 
tions, a high, moral spirited man would have 


Governor's chair in Stace House—eon }- 


lithe to choose between. 


Nathaniel Bourten’s D-scourse, 
AND 


Henry Wood’s glorification of it. 
I leave off the “ Reverend ” of both these can- 


onized and sacred neighbors—in triendly testi- 
mony against the foolish as well as wicked cer- 
emonial of treating them usif they were not 
homan but divine. They are both of them— 
if may be pardoned the rashness—flesh and 
tlood, like the rest of u 

Friends Wood and Bouton have been lately 
hard pushed, as the enemies of the temperance 
movement, as Carried on by the brave Wash- 


They have felt it advisable —the 


ingtonians 
first toinstigate, and the other to deliver, a sol- 
emo discourse, in vindication of the Priesthood 
“Concord, It has been delivered and is to be 
pnuiished. Wood gives an extract beforehand 
in his Journal. T must give it a very hasty no- 
ce on the eve of a journey. I remark that 
riend Bouton having stood aloof from the 
movements gong on here the past year, of un- 


exampled activity and usefulness, in behalf of 
the Temperance Cause—except only to help 
break 


lin Tieree and others—treating the entire 


up some free meetings, started by Frank- 


azt 


tition with reverend contempt —he now comes 


forth in solemn stale, to vindicate the dignity 


and glorify the services of the clergy. That's 





of more imypoitance than the interest of tem- 
perance. Iask the people (if they dare to} to 
take notice of this one fact—effording proof in 
itself, that the charge is true against them, that 


they care infiniely more about their own dig- 
nity and craft than they do about all humanity 
besides. Por the Temperance Cause they will 
not stir a finger—but when their craft is in dan- 
eer, they wil! preach D:scourses and have them 
inted. Batthis is but a straw showing the 
wind’s way. 
I sive Wood's article. The discourse I will 
try to review when, [ get it. 
Hlistory of the Tempcrance Reform in 
Concord. 
\ccording to promise, we proceed to give 
a2 outhne of Rev. Mr. Bouton's 
the statisties of intemperance and re- 


Milo 


af evr own citzens, who are familar with 


He has the countenance! 


Bona-| 


We knocked | 


A bell pull hung down, 


address, | 


rit Hhis wedo, not for the information, 
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ed upon our ministers, our churches,(1) and) not been so forward in public meetings and )kept up! Five years deploring, Consultir 

. . : i 
our community, and which certain other) discussions as others; if many old and tried praying—before they could get ope 
ftiends of the cause have stood aloof, it bas| members 


presses, hav ng the same object in view, 


have had the recklessness to copy and circu-/not been either from indfference or opposi- | 


late.(2) tion. We have been compelled thereto by 

The discourse commenced with a@ sfate-\a sense of self respect,(21) and disapproba- 
ment of the ertent to which intemperance pre-| tion of evils and irregularites which our pre- 
aailed in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, pre- sence could not remedy (22) We acknowl- 
vious tothe ineeption of the reform, At edge we have been grieved at the character 
that period the use of ardent spirit here, as/ot many of the Washingtonian lecturers, 
elsewhere,was universal. The wealthy and,and at the unkind and unjust remarks, as 
fashionable kept them at the side board ;| well as often disgusting recitals which they 
taverners at their bars; merehants at their| have made.(23) We have regretied the in- 
counters; and for haying and harvesting the| troduction into temperance meetings of the 
farmers purchased from 10 gallons to a bar- 


rel, to meet the wants of their workmen.— the sobject of law and government, the 


In 1827 the number of West India and Dryjehorch and ministry, the Sabbath and other 
Goods traders was 19, every one of whom (christian institutions ;(24) we have oftep 
sold ardent spirits both in large and the|heard personal and abusive language used 


in discussion; we disapprove of the spirit 
and manpber in which the rival publications 
for the patronage of the temperance com- 


smaliest quantities; and every tavern, of 
whien there were ten, kept an open bar.— 
The quantity of ardent spirits sold in the 
town, not including wine, was equal to 400 munity are conducted; particularly 
hogsheads, or about 46,000 gallons a year; attacks on private character, their uncalled 
lenough to furnish one gallon toevery inhab- for remarks wpoa ovr religious principles 
itantof Merrimack County, and which, es-/and practices, and their frequent aspersions 


jtimating the population at the time at 3000 of ministers and ehurches.(25) We are 
' . } ° ‘ : 
gave the average quantity of five gallons algrieved also that the Sabbath evenieg dis- 


cussions of temperance have in general been 


year to every man, woman and child in the 
so unstited to the sacredness of the time, or 


town. And vet thisewas not equal to the 
average in theeountry generally.(3) 


Whar has been done to remove the eril?— ling, clapping, stamping and hissing, have 


In 1825 Mr. Bonton was the only{all just and good impressions have been 
Seeing the) necessarily obliterated. (26) 

lhavoe made by intemperance, he consulted) Then the doctrine of moral suasion ba 
with a few of the leading members of the; been thrust out of its proper connexion in 
ehurch(5) on the means of staying its prog-| the system of means, and made a test to 
They deplored the evil, bur were not}divide the friends of the cause, and been 
as an 


eourse, 
serlled minister in the town.(4) 


ress, 
fully prepared to adopt the doctrine of total! driven 
abstinence. (6) 
fare assured that the declaration has been 
made and repeated, that “if we can work 
moral suasion in opposition to law, inte the 


itraders, the selectmen, and from families io 
idiffeferot parts of thetown, illustrating the) 
evils of intemperance, and Fast day, April) 


12, 1827 


’ 
Some] 


| discourse in the town of Concord.(7) 
iment of the principles of non-resistance.” 


; were offended, others ridiculed, and all were 
amazed. The eause was so weak and friend- 
Temperance Society was nol: trine is essential tothe temperance triumph, 
formed ill April, 1830, and then it number-|it is to other objects; and for aught we can 
led only 30 tnembers.(8) lsee, it might sweep through the universe, 

Few in nombers, they were strong injannihilating in its progress all human Jaw 
ifaith and unwearied in labors,(9) they cir-|and government, aod the throne of God it- 
culated temperance papers gratuitously, in!sel!.(27) Yes, feliow citizens, | conclude we 


| 
less, that a 


all the families in town: temperance mee-|have had some of the rarest specimens of| or think in Wood 


tines were held in every district, and thean-/this moral svasion without Jaw, in the out- 
inual meetings were held at the North Church /rages of the tongue against private charac- 


He collected facts from the abhorrent doctrines of antagonism; and we 


| 
| 
! 


most offensive principles and opinions on! 


; 
} 
) 
| 
} 


their! 


| 


' 


the moral dignity of the subject, that shout-, on now deery and despise mora] Suasio 


a | 
Piis inquiry forms the nexthead of thisdis-joften been the only zest of the meeting, and by moral agitation. 


| 
| 


entering wedge for the nost) 


} 


preached the first total abstinence! temperance relurm, we shal] take one migh- dinary way of doing things—and Mainly by 
ly, yea, almighty step towards the establish-| men—the priests doing, 


| And well might this be satd; for if the doc-! 


on the afternoon of every Fast day, which ter, in all manner of opprobdrious epithets 
| 


was uniformly filled to its utmost capacity,) which our voeabolary furnishes, andin reso- will boast they did nearly all that has be 


!] the societies in town uniting, and the lutions denouncing those whom moral sua- 
ministers of all societies, in delivering ef-|sion is sweetly drawing to reformation, as 
fective discourses. New societies were|‘pirates and murderers,” and “more fit for 
formed among the men, the women and thejthe State prison than the most guilty of its 


young men, who raised the conditions ofj;inmates.”? Moral suasion indeed! io take 








" Ferns c“ - - 

= —_— 
“Cap 

a Society of on i 
What a minister and whata ah riend 
Ch 

” . ture 

| (9) Very “ strong’"—and mighty “ Unwee: P ' 
|ed.’’? One discourse, fast-day, and ea urec 
leonsultations and deplorations —doesn’t ea, = 
a, p who 


It is quite clear they did next to Nothing 
8) 04 













their own showing. Compare it with the do, pim yo 

of the young Tahantos, the past Season me Execu 
’ ler © , 

move! 


all the d:scouragements of the Journal and 
the 


meeting house ! don 
e. I 

(10) Eleven years after they began to « “ 

; j a ‘ Cop, a 

sult” and “deplore!” Rapid Progress gy ™ J ; 

“S SUtely tthe 
Then a reputab!le—‘ most res é e ° 

Spectable” Com, Samm ose. 


miitee of three visited, &c., and the ladies p, om 
morialized. Well enough—but no grea, Py, 
to discourse about. The Tahantos sent a - 
mittee of fire—in a few weeks after they orn 
ized. And the free meetings Bouton and Was 


-slave 
ancipa 
. ame 
of w 
omen 














helped break up, sent a memorial of 80me 
Ce}, 
teen hundred naines—and no great may; : 


ther. 


° ght t 
er, rr 
" se of | 


e.” i 


(11) The froit of moral SUaSiON—such a) Ce 
$i) mber, é 


was—and not of pro-ecutions. Wood and Pst 
Dig onlin 
zo for laws : ae , My ang some 
£0 for lawsuits. All that has been done bas | 
Pu 
ublic sen i 
“ment has be 


greatly changed—but not enough yey, 


Com! 
that th 
ers in 

r's Al: 
ic, dole 
that t 


(12) Let the People have une three myy 
free temperance meetings, and nobody ol 
: Oy 

us would be found drinking openly 


— OF Sel}in, 
above ground, or under. ; 


ss 


the * | 







(13) That is, the hand of the clergy—ogy hisma 


working, at their holy intercession. The, ya's 


is, it was all done by human Agency—in they salists 










e eno 


. 
compared 10 theism, 
tensions and professions, very little. 





es. 


yes be 






(14) And made no bluster or boast aby believe 





although it was against their interests y-’ ork we 

io beth professions. But they had humay_ th the 

The priests have none. p annu: 
ined. 


(15) “ Woman,” who is not allowed to sperk 


and Bouton's sacred pre} pe eet 
sence! nstituel 


; ; : ould be 
(16) This ts hypocritical humility, Soon ' 


od if th 
Bions of 

done. 
ason to 
(17) Here is the boast. We will hear hy And th 
make it good in particulars. minvitte 


























the pledge, and made hotter work with the! away the foundations of morahty, and then) (18) Very eostly, to signa pledge not todny tithe d 
enemy. Besides public discourses and dis- build a superstructure ; deny law and ac-' rym. Wonderful for a minister to boast o/.. m. J 
cussions, from the different ministers and countability, and then exhort men to do righ Mow ans other chat Would teak uel he: mons 
leading citizens of the town, aid was ob-| whea interest and inclination prompt them). eee ook publicly bas a 
tained from abroad in Dr. Hewitt, Dr. Ed-itodo wrong; persuade without a motive, /'°8 of peg his whole name half a doze : oe 
wards, Rev. Mr. Cheever, J. Kitteredge, Esq. against the strongest motives which can af- 2 dozen times—not to drink the drunkards | e,” on 
tev, John Pierpont and L. Sargent, Esq. fect human conduct! Ande this is the drink. And he preached the first temperance les of n 
who gave dignity as well as impulse to the sovereign remedy, the universal panacea of discourse in Concord. Who could have preach. | et sunn 
reform. In 1836, a committee of three of intemperance, signed and certified asinfalli- ) puthe He was the only settled min — we the: 
our most respectable citizens, visited every | ble.” | And th a s ee i she re ; 7 
tavernerand retailer to persuade them, if All well and truly spoken; but probably | “0° 'B!ty ciscourses—in how longtime? Why | Gammen anc 
possible, to abandon the traffic; the ladies|not words of the sweetest comfort to our eighteen years—that is over 1 I-22 year. How ords $1 
presented a touching memorial to the traffie-|Coneord Come-outers and slanderers. many sectarian discourses in the same time, at Ad rece! 
kers, and a committee of theirnumber went} The concluding part cf the discourse is twoa Sunday—saying nothing of fasts, and a omised 
into all the taverns, stores, and cellars, in occupied with suggestions of the best means inanksgivings, and elections. Over 1800 id C 
town, pleading the cause of humanity with for carrying the cause on to complete i600 t as siete Dib ane - sa cae en : 
words and tears.(10) victory, one of which is to bring back the pouery Proportion of theology wp the 12 
Whar have heen the results of these lahors? reform to its original unity, excluding all the ' te™perance—and amid a drunken commu: hey had 
Since 1827 the population of the town has ultraism and fooleries which have been ty,chock full of religion and amid, too,a tempe:| “Phere n 
increased from 3900, to atout 5600. Ontiheaped upon it. But we must forbear : the ance revolution. Any body but a priest wou! 4 ott 
of forty stores, ardent spirits are sold in only |discourse is a most triumphant vindication have blushed to confess it—and a moral ev —_— 
four in any quantity, and by whe glass injof the ministers and churches of Concord and hired teaches olf the while. ‘Shien ai fe prince 
none; in one tavern no spirit is sold, and in from the accusations of their defamers,whose a i cere : ya = OH at the 
all the others it is kept out of sight.(11)— wrath has not only neen excited to the hige- oF Oe ween years from 1825 to 1843. Anis “Wemselv 
In 1827, of 700 voters, about one sixth part est pitch by the disclosures, but who have all these in Concord. Oniy these everywie 1 aha 1 
were intemperate, and pearly all used intox- themselves been put to shame and con- Had I done as little in two years, when | mi ef; 
ieating drinks. Now of 1250 voters, not fusion in the presence of an indignant com- practicing a'torney—and before I thongi i! e +e 
more than 125 are known touse ardent spir-' unisy.(28) joining the church—I shonld felt myself at MBaiicd 
its atall.(12) Notone eighth part of the) We learn thata loud demand is made for sala eianaaien pee dite ia doen d, tha 
quantity of cider is used, which was former- the publication of the discourse, and hope ; me he WHS Coarse te ay I ed, but | 


'y consumed, with nearly a doubled popula-! the meagre extracts we have made, will on- 
lion: 
minished from 42 to 
annually from intemperance from 26 to 11.} 

By whose instrumentality hare such glori-| (1) Here is the object of the Discourse con- 
aus results been secured? The honor of the! fessed, viz.—to defend the honor of the clergy. 


‘abor and the results, belongs exclusively to put for that. temperance andits statistics might Something else than self-vindication, at suci! 
Lazy Editors, who get 'me as this. 


no man orelass of men, he hand of God 
is to be seen tn the entire movement./13)— 
Al! our physicians and our most influeatial 


have gone to the bugs. 
$1,500 clear gain for dozing over a torpid pa- 


the averace of the town’s poorhas di- ly increase the desire to obtain it; it should have done,—much less to boast of. 
37; and the deaths have a place in every family. ‘torneys, and the medical doctors, did as moct 








business. But I didn’t do half what J should 


Other tt len the 


cons 


again. 


C ® 1! 
(19) Any body but a priest would be ato tous | 


hese 


Em: 


(20) A grand Temperance Leader—to ¥#! n sto 


lawvers have given the eanse their support: Per, and cry constantly for more, can well taunt for jnyitation. Does any budy else wait for is’ Tine. w 


(14) the seleermen with few exceptions, onr/us as of “despePate fortunes’'—who work for| rations? No. no. 


and waman.{i5) 
almost without exception, have stood by the 
cause in all the vicissitudes of its fortunes, 
The ministers of the town, up to the hegin-| 
ning of the year 1S43. if they refused any 
shrunk from any danger, declined 
iny sacrifice, or withheld their names from 
any ! citizens ef the town, his 
are witnesses.and the ministers are, Print, or a priest 


ee peene hls istic i : . 
most respectable citizens, little or nothing—for the good of the race. The 


taunt comes with real priestly grace and inso-| 


lence, 


(2) These daring and reckless presses must 
speak for themselves. lt is a reckless thing in a 
lay press, to copy a complaint against a sacred 


service, 


pledge, the 
hearers, 
ly to confess the fault, and of God and! 


ready 

forgiveness.(16) The speaker 

. : ( ris e rayers and 
would assert it in ther presence for they "P and flourished under plenty of prayer 


know and wonld admit its truth, that the hired preaching—which instead of testifying, 
ministers of Cuneord had done ten fold more against any of it, countenanced, if not partook 
any Hadn't the people better have laid our, 


men ask 


for the tern neranee reform than other of it. 


ONE nomi he > > 7) . ‘nieelf . o. 6 
equal ouniber of eitizens.(17) For himself) part of the money they paid here for the priest-| ministers and churches ! 


his name standson every pledge: he preach- 
ed the first temperanee discourse: and be- 
sidees participating in public discussion, he 
had delivered fhirtu temperance Viscourses, 
at different times and places.(18) let the 
slander of hostility tothe temperance re 
form: recoil on the heads of these who inven 
ted at, 


. } 
hood, in a temperance agitation ! | 


ish under his seitlement. Religion flourished 


} 
all the while. 1 


| (5) And that's all be did, it appears, until 


What causes have wmpeded the provress o 
. ' f two years after! Why didn’t he thunder against | 


temperance for the last year? As this part a ; 
of the discourse is so true in itself, and so itall, from that ‘‘coward’s castle” of his, and 
coofigmatory of all we have sad on the sub-| blow itall up? 
ject, We shall qu: te it at 
speaker's F P . } 
peaker's own word 5 had any moral courage or fidelity. 
It isan ungratefol task, and T wenld| ? 
gladly pass it altogether: but as ministers 
vod churches are publicly charged with 


(6) This “ deploring the evil’ and sti!l keep. 


‘end selves, than for the Human Race. 


(3) I have only time to say that allth's grew | C4 


‘ ° : } zi lets 
(4) And to what purpose was it to have him ity—compared tothe awful sacrilege of sié 
setiled, when such vicious morals cou'd flour- ping profane hands sabba’ day evening. 


He might have stopped it allia) 
. a } ‘ yt 

length, and in the) three months’ time, if he had wanted to, and had | (28) Fudge!—friend Wood. But J ean : 

ino more now. I feel now, as if that disco? 


ing on drinking, is the way the church and cler-} 


standing in the way of F . } 
jeneren in the way of the onward progress gy carry on reform! “ Deplore’—and then | 
of the cause, nt beeomes me to speak a word . 

19 vindication, (19) | drink. | 


But tirst, fellow enizens, this charge comes | 
with an ill-grace from those who, while they 
have thought us worthy of all manner of re- 
proach in public meetings and newspapers, | 


isult with a few leading church members’’—who 
« deplored’’ aad kept drinking, moderately, per- 


} 
ithe facies wrihoot the publication, but to dis-/have not thought us worthy to be asked to| haps. “Fast day.’ Sunday was too holy ! 
those che poblie mind of the slanders whren 
“ errtann men of despesate fortunes have heap 


attend any meeting or take part in any dis- 
sassion fora whole year(20) Ifthen we have 


(7) About two years after he began ‘to con-| 














§ God. 
lem as 
aith re 
eThe | 
Movcht 
POnstitur 
pm the 
yey ne 
Movglit 
Blone. 
ithas 
tory of 
n and 
e@ rest 


(21) This is a confession of what we chat 
t 
onthem—that they care more for their Rert! 


(22) Free speech, was what their “ Presect? 


ise! I can't trust myself to speak of them. 


(24) Which he cares infinitely more for that 
for God’s suffering poor. 


- 


could not remedy. 
(23) What paltry considerations, in 
(25) Here again—ministers and chorches i 
f 


t they 


(26) What is drunken and famishing hum =~ very 
4 ye 


Proves i 


3 rT was. 
(27) What God is that—whose kingdom" ay thart 
'hased on states prisons, and halters, this iB BBote the: 
death, and fireand brimstone, the other, Bui: ent. 
will notice this when Fean review the 2th of | 
vourse. Ti was, 
ave ag: 








‘would get a faithful dissection. Till it eo” 
out, I must forbear. 
is 

A Good Deed.—The good peop’, eae 
‘Skowhegan and Bloomfield are = 7 
jlately at the house of a poor widow, él id ; - 
Rich, in S., and gave her anew ie a “ 
dollars’ worth of provisions and “ My It wor 
for herself and children. A good ere soe 


(8) What a furious agitation he must have ple. 








—— | 















HERALD OF FREEDOR. 








ly to the forlorn being. 
x : eile 
remember me,” said the Quaker. 
‘indeed, I do; I remember what I paid as 





nt et i ta te A ee scape a 


7 


mathers imade his statement, observing among other were tattered and his person emaciated. 


heart. He 


** Dost not thou 


66 Ves, 


‘* Well, did it do 


well as yesterday.” itd 
“No, not a bit; it 


thee any good?” 


WP ptr 5 the Emancipator.”’ archangels of fraud and deception. I wish are obliged “tocry their wares’’ on Sunday, | When the mayor arrived, the alderman chaneed for the worse; his garinents 
Ultin re 0 oor ' : ° niews o. 4 : ‘j ; 
Witing ang 6 Captu A our heading-—| Leavitt dared disclose it. But instead of oF starve—they, and their widow ie : ; : ; 
lety of wf Rogers: I like y ’ et at ; ; and younger brothers and sisters, nestled away | things, that one object of arresting the ptis-|'This tonched the Friend's 
t De riend kos ipator.” It was/this, in the mostcringing,whimpering man- *"° youns Pee ~? toner, was tect him f violence, fi s ‘ij 
& Chur Emancip . ’ o's 5 g — ; ; less of ,ODET. WAS to protect him from violence, for) l up. shook hands and spoke kind- 
Teh of the . lerical b hood in some filthy cellar or cold garret, sinless o ; a : stepped up, s < 
das Troy was, by treach-|ner, he claims clerical brotherhood, even — , ae din, Vashons kane he verily believed, that if he had not inter- 
c ture j ‘ : rags” even? nswer this, y s kuaves, | ,,, . i Bee ee 
a ured—caP e you all mistake,| with the Editor of the Puritan!! ‘a cs tered, there would have been blood shed.— | 
how m 1 it seems tome y : rolling along Broadway in your splendid coach-| 4 friend of Mr. Foster gave bail in $250, 
any Bu itors were. You! I tell you, friend Rogers, there never was ae st ; ‘si 
vt 8ppe, ho a part of the tra . , , f Chri J es with livered outriders, befure you commence | for his appearance before the mayor this 
, w a . ‘ : 4 : : ing ¢ %e »le : 
Othing ur batteries at Editor Leavitt and|in the eighteen centuries of Christendom, christian prosecutions against those starving} Morning at 8 o’clock. | 
- # , a . ? a } . at L . i ° ; 
in Oy pim you Committee. True they were|any infamous conspiracy or act, as emporlant boys, straggling for a piece of bread, even on| At the time appointed this morning, the 
Olng Executive ©0 % _ |parties appeared. Alderman Mite ell gave 













final act. And they might\as the Rubbery of the American Anti-Slavery jy. Sabbath day. 
y did uncounselled, and} Society, but the,Priesthood were at the bot- oa 


movers in the 
P the ; ris a he , 
done all ‘ced to think they would.|tom. And so long as that body exists in its | Hicu Satartes.—The salary of the Right. | 
[I am inclioec Rey. Bishop Onderdonk. of the Episcopal 


\a detail of the main facts in the case, min- 
gling his remarks with expressions of his 
strong attachment to the Society of Friends, 


1 to We - like it now, and have ever since. present form, there is no hope for the race Chases. 1 V., ln Gee emeaddallars, Ate oe oo ee eee 
ro : : > 7 . - Th: A | Ss 2€¢ ie oT, & 1€7 e 
a On. y lot was deeper laid than many|of man. None know them, but those Who secent meeting of the Vestry of Trinity Church, |testimony to the eminence of George F 
SS ‘ . . . r . § c ) : g . 
bI . a s conspiracy agsinct the are, or have been ef them. Mot thirty days) the Bishop laid before the § re eae White as a minister, who he said had 
e” ¢ Jt wasa ¢ - g . . : ‘essity | Jas fer of an addition to his : ‘ » W Saic ac 
Om, ose. 4 a ow Necessity he was uncer O c ‘ ped as 5 ‘ . ot a 
ladies » lavery movement, the transfer of that|ago, I bad little hope that the hand thato salary, of fitteen hundred dollars. Twelve | preached yesterday with great satisfaction 
8 he ’ ; ' ‘ : 
reat a: eo And it began in Massachu-| writes these fearful truths, would ever write hundred dollars was finally added. At the/!'o the people, and as he believed, with Di- 
ala, ancipator. Tl ey took advan-| more. But in that hour I declared what I same meeting a c lored Episcopal Church | Vine assistance. The intention of his state- 
MU A ty, among the clergy: wd: 7 Ev ow. lam by no means which had been struggling with great difficul-| ment, as I understood it, was to justify the 
ey Onze | f what they supposed cn pacar esc \mtahealihe ynhtsieleliba isn Sepiestad recke 5 Y ; “ties, asked for a donation of one hundred dol-| course of the Society, and to put the whole 
and Wig a Ip rights and non-resistance, and|sure that my work on earth is not almost Jars, and were denied. | blame of thefdisturbance upon Mr. Foster. | 
OMe ph  . ? Sn of them to arrest the|done. Be it so, if that’s the will of God.) Just such is the popular religion of the times | Thomas me on behalf of Mr. Foster, 
$ y mes | - . P ° . — ane q > he s > o} unit le 
latter , ght "y . said, ‘* Now is our But to the Jast hour of my life,come itsooner Those two facts tell its character better than | said that he hac also been brought up ia the | 
| ot feekens, “SNer se” i | T will stull deel that t ler of could volumes. For the propagation of this re-| S°T1C'Y of Friends, and that the usages ol 
. ao . . a > > ¢ fO > " Qn 3 i s e° . ° 
; °” Aad they became abolitionists, 1n}or ater, | wili still declare, tha se order wn ‘ ee 5 7 ; ' the Society were not, so far as, he iad ob- 
Such as if om ber,'as the * drops of the morning,” and|rlergy as an order, must be hurled from its ligion, men are compassiug sea ane land,—and | corved in keeping with the course pursued 
a mber, as : 


And they made the peo- hload-stained throne. O the long, long night, he who refuses to aid in the work is wrote! toward Mr. Foster. Ashe understood it, the 


; > : : “ BT May Joly h dt-| oractic — “HAS ian ae : 
lieve, and the Execu-|tt has been preying on human heart strings, down an “ Infidel”! May infidelity to such . | Practice was, when a person not a membe r, 
ee and quaffing its deep draughts of blood and abolism, greaily increase, for in that result is| undertook to speak in meeting, to allow 
= s 5 ’ 7 : ‘ 


ontinuance (00. 
some of them, 





ims lee ae “a 
Commitiee awe2y 'n New-York especia: 





















humanity's only hope. 


has be ihat they were sincere. And bya few|tears. They talk awfully solemn about - mes sh ahs” wile | 
sers in the Emancipator, a few dull, last | horrors of the French Revolution. bd with | (The Liberty Party, | | 

» Mons rs Alu anac kind of speeches, and some | me to the eer of blood that flowed through | — Were holding a State Convention, ary 
y mal doleful prayers, they compelled the be-| France during those days of errant and we the Court House ir this town, yesterday ear 
OF se! ‘ hat the abolitionists were “al! right " will trace it to its source. And with er the day before. About eighty delegates) 
the “extraneous topics ;” and that the;own eyes you shall see the red fountains, (quite a goodly number) were inattendance. | 
y~or0h Maehismatics,” the “ Garrison faction” was opened by the consecrated hands of pious, Walter P. Flanders, Esq., of New-London, | 
The ing q ya‘ very small number of Infidels, Uni-| priests. A frightful fact. Not now believ- was President, and Gen. Hoit, St. Clair.| 
bea 4 salists and women,” thatonly “give them | ed, but yet to be written with sunbeams, (getting as fat—always as saucy, as Jack) 
yb in e enovgh, they would soon hang them-|and read and believed too by an astonished Falstaff) H. W. W. Miller, of Vermont, &.} 
thei : es.” I don’t know bat they made them-| world. What clerical despotry has done and), Bailey, of Bradford, a Mr. Blake, of New-| 













ves believe this. 
believe it. And the committee at New- 
Bk were authorized to do what they did,} 
th the ful] assurance that at the approach- 


| 









Some of them seemed | is duing, is not known now, but it shall be Market, Rev. Mr. Smith, of Greenfield, 


known hereafter. 
Yours to aid in the revelation, 


PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Rev. Messrs. Chamberlain and McCurdy o! 
this town, and George Latimer, were ihe} 
speakers and active men of the meeting.— | 


| preserve the peace. 


lhim to goon the first time withont inter- 


ruption ; and even a second and third time, 


if there was nothiag ‘exceptionable in what, 
he might have to say. If. however, there! pes 

| Weekly List of Remittances. 
a speaker should utter, private remonstrance | : 
was usually resorted to, to prevent a repeti-| 


should be anything offensive in what such 


tion of the offense. In no case, however, 
was force appealed to, sofaras he knew, ex- 
cept as a last resort, when repeated efforts 


of a-private and moral character had failed. | 
This much Mr. Earle thought it due to Mr. | 
= | 


Foster to state. 


The mavor made some remarks, justify- 
ing the efforts of the alderman, which, ac-! 


cording to his statement, he had made to 


But there was no evi-| 
dence before him against the prisoner, and! 
{as no one appeared to prosecute the case, he} 


Aa —- iT voted to remove the People’s Advo jdismissed the matter without, as he said, 
i | | y joted : ue People’s Advo-|. ; _ ; : 
p annual meeting they would be fully sus-| ne vans |[t was vote 1e Peoj - limputing blame to either of the parties. So 
ined. And they thought I believe, they| 'eate to Concord, and to continue Mr. Hood /ended the matter, so far as legal proceedings | 
nose ° = * er é P vr ° > z S ; 7 5 . a . = 
sy ere doing the will of the abolitionists,their, “ New York Religious Inquirer,” isthe title) ., Editor. It was a remarkably calm and |are concerned. But the excitement and dis- | 
ed pri ree lof ecently started in our American . . : levssion which it has giv ise to, is 
P nstituents, in the transfer; and that they 3 ee es cepa Americ quiet meeting, yet had sone funny points. r rssion which it 4 _ rise ride not 
; . oe : Sodom, the first number of which has been sent ; Be a ae. : k jlikely soon to terminate; and where the 
ould be sustained at the annual meeting. : ; . ay We may notice it farther next week.—F. final end will be, doth not yet appear 
Soon } : : - \tothis office. The editor has an article, in eet & it 2 re. } rien 
0On |y nd if they could believe the solemn protes-| ae - a a E eee Great blame, of course, is attached to the 
as bee i F i hodeppnethagb ne sxscrencage ae lt ihn From the National Anti-Slavery Standard. boli ists in this matter, and they are held 
“@  Bations of a half a hundred priests, they had). aes Dalek ila ies as - | abolition atter,and they are h 
, kh ae jin very ptous strains, and religiously calls upon; Letter from Philadelphia. l responsible by seme for the whole difficulty. 
Si had s . ° es? ° P j ct é . 2 
= ee ; d I bl ta the municipal authorities of the city to put down Decemeber, llih, 1843. | Rut nothing could be more unjust than this. 
hearhe pa And the meee Wee amed the his great wickedness. The Reverend editor, You will remember that yesterday aj In the first place, whether Mr. Foster was 
Rep nities then; I blame them now no less. says, “If there are found among the editors of week, Stephen S. Foster attended Cherry) right or wrong, he asks no one to endorse 
todr t the depth of the diabolism was deeper) our newspaper-, men so doggedly avaricious) street Friends’ Meeting, and toward the) his course, nor have | neard a single aboli- 
* m. And then, when the letters and and void of decency and benevolence, as in de-| close respectfully requested leave to make} tionist volunteer such an endorsement. He 
aad Sec - : Tc DT " : : ; ie cate & ‘ } 
ae | lerg d. went sbrood,|*""* of the RELIGIOUS PUBLIC and in come remarks, which request was refused) is the agent of no society ; but acts on his 
k se C.e7 s e s . > ‘ . PF am = e a ee ° ‘ 
ly boas bmonses t ese C.ergy | ~ ent abroad, | nen contemp! of the law of God, to send forth by one calling himself an officer of the so-| own individual responsibility. But suppos- 
dozet o | epaladiar tig ie ta readies lage Ae peng ea © cena a a sete ciety, and that the meeting was dissolved| ing, for the sake of argument, that he was 
' ¢ H 2 = ) mes 7 cam ps : - | . . ~ a] e 
inkard’s § e,” on whom did they call? Were the/0ur streets on Sabbath mornings and annoy) yi our allowing our friend ahearing. Yes-| hevend all question, wrong: will that jus- 
a a ; . and disturb the GOOD PEOPLE of the city my rify tl yrse pursued by Friends? The 
nerane s of non-resistance and women’s rights, ‘ sa E terday, Mr. Foster was again atthe meeting.| tify the course purs $ 
Perance |}with their villainous cries, we think it is high |. : | 2 y C ; 
itioni eG There was an immense crowd in attend-| first time Foster went into Cherry stree 
preach § t summoned, abolitionists or not? They time for the men in authority to speak out, and | *” ; oes ; erful ced Een 
cat ; how these Goths and Vandals that there is a/ nce, Called together by previous notice,that| meeting, he respectiully requested leave to 
i rethere. Came they unbidden? Clergy-/ oi ola ro.| George White ld also be present. I1|make some remarks upon certain duties of 
I ; power above them who can check their arro- | eorge rule WOuld als > present, } oe 




















n and Clergy'’s men were there, as the gance and expose their selfishness. Whatright was remarked that George White did not | Christianity. which a previous speaker had 
ords show, of whom H. B. Stanton well) have these ragged and dirty faced boys to cry commence as promptly as is his custom,bui| had been enforcing, and no one expressing 


[hour of the usnal time of adjournment. He} 
then rose aod spoke about ao hour and a! 
half. 
ipable and severe attack upon the course! supposing that this person had the right to 


as . |than any other class of people ?’’ 
pmised. But the tremendous decision in y _s 


e old Catharine and Madison Str. Chureh, | 
the 12th of May, 1840, taught them that 
y had meddled with things above them. 
here now are most of the priests and 


many present, when an ollicer of the meet- 


What a pity, thatthe “relzegious public,” the 
“good people,” of New York, should be dis- 


in solemn step up to their five-hundred:thou-| sue : namely, that of going into churches sense of the meeting, he declined taking his 


t wou é , : ee are eee .. awe ; a 3 ; : 
al ny others who voted ig that day against their cushioned pews, and unmolested chuckle considers a suitable opportunity of ee oe mneton w = gg = pt “a 
ve : i : - i . ! ains can slavery ¢ f gallery. esterday, whe 
principles of liberty? Gone back to ex over the profits of the past week, and plot for His testimony asain t American slavery and | nal from the gallery s y ven he 
” atthe mortification and disgrace tt ; : : _. |its abettors. When he sat down, Stephen| made another respectful and calm attempt 
1 ' , 55 1€V the circumvention of their less cunning neigh-| ‘ : . e 2 om th er alread 
And eeutees have beaneht oa {ricad Leavite : a rose, and in acalm and dignified manner,|to speak, he was metin the manner already 
s 5 = , r ‘ 5 . . : i . . 
y wie ; * . és bors for the week to come! ‘ Religious pub-| egmmenced speaking; but before he bad/detailed. Now, he he right or wrong, who 
: B the Executive Committee. Chuckiing jic “good people "!—in the city of New/jtime to finish his first sentence he was di-) will not admit that the treatment which he 













rthe fact that this committee now are York, in numbers sufficient to be talked about!| rected by one of the elders to take his seat.| reeeived was rode, cruel, and unchristian, 


; > ‘ ‘ : Paste kel nles ¢ acti ’ Friends? 
d, that never would have been perpetra- olent and Christ-like. Tell of the virtue and. Several persons approached Foster to take! ples and practice of Frien 
him out. By this time all was confusion 


. 
eas ae? . goodness of Sodom and Gomorrah! ° : ; 
, but through their lies and hypocrisy. ; ah Talk a-| ond disorder. 


: : Serres Chih Some were cryiog “ Order! 
len the N. E. Puritan that countenanced bout the christianity of the Pit! if you please. order! order!” Others, ‘carry him out!) course right ? 


He conspiracy 's now heaping damning in-| But don’t think of finding religion and good-'out with him!’ &c. &c. Women cried ;}cerns Mr. Foster alone; unless there be 
“Sh on deepest injury, by reproaching "Ss wich the swindling, cut-throat professors of several screamed, and everything was in — eet neeeer a von 
j 4 : y . rae s } < ‘ s: urs ur- 
Leavitt with his present position and por.| ‘tis great American Golgotha! Not the ne eeerteen. 5 a ee eed ae e " —- eee 
tous prospects. (gion of Christ. You may find enough of ihe|%’Serve the malignity ee ees Se 
ligion that builds temples at acost of $500 | Foster ; to see the eagerness evinced to gel | true questi on, and the one that mo t con- 
hese are the men who, de facto, stole! ( ae, P 989s! at him, one would have really supposed that| cerns members of that society to sett'e, 
Emancipator. It never would have! 00, with performers at five thousand dollars he had committed some most’ criminal out. | I have admitted, for the sake of argument, 
a widen withess thou. fumes os hae eee when within a stone’s throw are wo-\rage, It was with some difficulty that Al- and out of deference to the general opinion, 
ee aa ah “a | men and children lying down in the gutters of derman Mitchell, who is a regularattendant, withont Stating my own helief, that Mr. 
-S, jem, but not or them, thanks be the street to die for wantof bread! And thou- 0n the meeting, and who happened to be| Foster's proceedings were wrong. It is cue 


; : io 
this oceurrence. First: is *Mr. 


, irw ; througn this > ‘sti rai j within abot alf 3 disapprobation.he commence to speak, and} 
d recently, they have not performed as they | their wares through this 0-* Christian city more | that he waited till ithin xout half an D F : , SPCOR, 4 
; was proceeding to the evident satisfaction of 


A portion of his discourse was a pal-| ing requested him to take his seat. Not! 
turbed in their Sunday meditations as they G0) which Mr. Foster bas felt it his dnty to pur-|put him down, nor that he expressed the| 


sand-dollar temples—where they may loll in|and meeting houses, and taking what he|seat; and while matters were in this state, | 


aiied on every hand, for an infamous) What a mockery of all that is kind and beney-| Great excitement in the meeting ensued.—| and especially inconsisient with the privci-| 


There are two quesiions growing ovt of | 
Foster's | 
This is a question that con-| 


‘made me mad to have my money taken 


from me.” 

Hopper invited Cain to reckon up the 
interest on the fine, and paid him prin- 
cipal and interest. ‘I meant it for thy 
good, Cain, and I am sorry I did thee 
any barm.” 

Cain's countenance changed ; the tears 
rolled down his cheeks; he took the 
money with many thanks; became a 
quiet man, and was heard to swear no 
; Sunday School Journal. 





nore, 


The subscription to compensate Miss 
Harriet Maitineau for her disinterested 
refusal of a Government pension has been 
closed, and £1348 remitted to that lady. 
oo 

tor The Concord Female Anti Slavery 
Society will meet at Mrs. Rogers’, on Wed- 
nesday next, at 20’clock P. M. 
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Notice. 

The first Annual Meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Washingtonian Total 
Abstinence Society will be holden at 
| Mancuester, the first Wednesday in Jan- 
juary, at 10 o’clock, A. M. to be continu- 
'ed two days. As business of importance 
jis to be transacted, it is hoped a large 
delegation will be present. 

JOUN P. JOHNSON, Sec’y. % 

Concord, Dec. 13, 1843. 


A Call, 


To the friends of Social Reform, in New- 
England. 


We are induced by the pressing wante of 
the times, as well as by the earnest solicita- 


‘tion of friends, to call a Cuoxventren of 
| those interested in Social Reform, to be held 
}in Boston, on the last Tuesday and Wednes- 


day in December, (26th and 27th,) 1843. 





| The objects of the Convention, are, 
| let. To take counsel together,that we may 


j most wisely and energetically aid the proe 
| : eT in > 
gress of the great canse of Social Reorgan- 


| 'zation, in which all Reforms for which we 
‘have so earnestly labered and prayed in 
| times past are contained. 

| Qu 
} . : ; 
our country, and other countries, and behold- 


To cheer our hearts by looking over 
jing the wonderful progress of the Social 
System discovered by Cuarrnes Founrser. 
3). That those who believe that Ascocrae 
TION ts to succeed the confliet and isolation 
of our present social order,—to sweep from 
(our earth, Repognant Industry, the Tyranny 
}of Capital and Chattei Slavery,—to raise the 
|negro and the toding masses, now so sunk 
that their humaoity can hardly he recognise 
}ed,—to elevate woinan to her trove position 
|in society, and give to all opportunity to cull 
itivate and develope their whole ncture,--in 
‘fine, that through Association, man will 
achieve his destiny, and our world be puri- 
fied from vice, crime and misery ;—that all 


Coe RR RTS TREN RR RS ere 


ee 


God. AndI have not yet half revealed) sands who know no more of the mission of Je.) S'ttiog near Foster, could prevent some of; 


to the truth, however, to state that Stephen | 
















chart? 


mas I shall, if my life be continued,and | 
Revel 


Baith restored. 
T) 
(The Executive Committee, I repeat it,| 
nett’ ought they were doing 
Nstitvents i i i 
; : n 9 the Emancipator| 
Dm the contro “ i i 
of the “* Garrison faction,” | 
ney never would have done it had they not 
ought so, 


such & 
‘them, 


or that bne. The Committee would not. Nor! 
ith a small majority, They believed the. 


ory of the Clergy, those brokers in decep-| 


rches- 


t they might be damned,” ard the wiaik: 
very cause with them. Their after course 
ves it. The removal of the Emancipa.-| 
r was only through fear of a dare possibili-| 


humas 
of slap’ 








dom '! { ** Garri : 
aft hat the * Garrison faction” might out- 
i Die them, a : ae es 
al of - ae editorial arrange- 
7 ad the decision of 
da i of the memorable 
ne B2'h of M 


ay, 1840, been the reverse of what 
{ was, the Emancipator would probably | 
ant HP Wave again immediately changed rooms, (for 
scout < twas only a change of r00ms,) and still 


ad Been the org 
2 gan of what would have been) 


" ‘ 
Ptalled the Ameri i i 

Fr A nerican Anti-Slavery Society, 
| vt notwithstanding all the solemn assur-| 





sus Christ, than of the character of the Grand 
Turk! 


Let a civilized man thread his way along the 


the wil! of their|thronged thoronghfares of that great city—let individual who took hold of him wasa plain 


him mingle with the crowds that promenade 
her “ Battery,” and her “ Park,” and her 


| Washington Parade Grounds’-let him visit her and overseers on the gallery asked, “Do you 
Leavitt would not have acted | Waverly,” and her « Lafayetie,” “ Places’— think it is the intention of these Quakers to 


and if he be aman of courage, her “Five 
Points,” (as true exponents of the dreadful in- 
fluences that are abroad in the city as are the 


n and falsehood, They sent Leavitt and|. Five Points of Calvin” of the faith of the dis- of Friends.’ t eught (eo 
€ rest “ strong delusion to believe a lie jciples of that o!d reformer) and he wouli’nt that Foster, in an interim of comparative | 


merely think himself on heathen ground, but 
he would readily conclude as did the honest 
Dutchman who for the fir-t time visited the Hot 
Springs of Virginia, that Hell uself was not 
haifa mile off. 0, the selfishness, the pride, 
the vanity, the poverty, the crime, the disease, 
the starvation,—the clenched fist, the blanched 
cheek, the glaring eye, the cold sweat, the mad 
ery of despair, that stalksaround you and rings 
in yourear everywhere. In the midst of al! 
this—and great participators too—are thon- 
sands professing the kind and gentle religion of 
the young Galileean! Great is the pity, that 
such good men should be disturbed in their pi- 
ous meditations of a Sunday. 


f 
' ne ; . ‘ 
ple” es of the clergy and a few satellites, the | Editor avers by “rageed and dirty faced boys”! 
nbied vecision was against the committee The! H 
a ’ . - ° 
_ Mes. schism” was stronger than they had an boys are ragged ond dirty? How comes it 


filly idea of. And with all the ¢ 
this Bit, it would not 
rat Vere counciled 


“rope” they gave 
“bang” itself; white they 


that those little fellows have no nome, wih its 
Saving influences, in that “ christian city’?—- 


all the while, by the. very among all those thousand of “good people”"?— and handed him over to another person to 


a call te speak ;’ for which violation of the 
peace, as he doubtless regarded it, the va!- 
orous alderman seized him by the collar, 


the excited multitude from laying violent 
hands on him. The most prominent of| 
those who were for seizing him,were young | 
men, members of the Society. The first| 

' 
Friend. In the midst of the melee, our| 
friend George Bradburn, who scemed alarm-| 
ed for Foster's safety, turning to the elders 


cut Mr. Foster's throat?” It was replied, 
that the persons he alluded to ‘* were nol 
Friends.” He ‘thought they were,’ he said, | 
‘as some of them were dressed in the garb) 
have mentioned} 


order, made a second atiempt to sneak, and 
was saying something in allusion to the} 
practice of *Jesue Christ,’ when George! 
White interrupted him, saying ‘Jesus Christ 
never sanctioned thy proceedings, and nev-| 
er will,’ 

Sofficient order was finally restored, to 
allow the alderman to take Mr. Foster out} 
of the meeting. In the tussle, Foster had! 
lost his cloak and hat, and they took him 
thus, bare-headed, down the street with a. 
large crowd around him, to the mayor's of- 
fice. There he was pot into a dark cellar— | 
the usual lock-up, I believe—and kept vill. | 
the mayer could Le browaht, whieh was in! 
about half an hour afterwards. He had for| 
a companion, in the mean time,a boy of| 





the constant practice of attending Cherry | 


eartless hypocrites—how comes it that those street meeting ; this lad had ventured to say, Having faith ir 


to the alderman, ‘ perhaps he (Foster) had| 
| 


How “comes it, that ‘(ragged and dirty’ they, be carried to the lock-up. 


S.Foster is a man of a most gentile and jov-| 


ing spirit: of unimpeachable moral and re- 
ligionus character, and one who has endured 
moch from his fidelity to bis convictions of 
right. He wentto the meeting, as I douvht 
nol, from an imperative sense of duty; and 
from the same sense of duty, rose to speak. 
He could neither have kept away, nor kept 
silent, without doing violence to bis eon. 
scienee. But, thus actuated, and thus act- 
ing, he was refused a hearing by the elders 
in authority, and most rodely and malig. 
nantly treated by young membera of the so- 
ciety. Ll hove often seen that meeting tried 
hy the speaking of persons, not members, 
and though both the matterand the manner 


lof their ecmmnunications were unedifying 


to the people, T have admired to see the pa- 
tience with which they have heen endured. 
Why, then, this rnde and indecent precini- 
taney in stopping the mouth of Foster ?— 
What other reason ean be given than the} 
helief thet he was going to speak upon the! 
odious subject of abolition? 


The Law of Kindness.—When Isaac 
Hopper lived in’ Philadelphia, his atten-; 


|tien was called to a colored printer, call-! 


ed Cain,who was remarkable for his pro- 
fanity. Neither persuasion nor rebuke! 
had any effect to change this bad habit. | 
One day topper encountered him in the 


Aye, and the ihe name of James. a lad who has been in| street, qnarrelling and pouring forth vol- 


leys of oaths that nmiade one shudder, | 
1 fines and constables, | 


flopper took him before a magistrate, | 
who fined him for blasphemy. 
7 hl % a 
[wenty years after, [sane met Cain 
whom he had not seen for a long time.! 
appearance was 


His outward much 


these may come together, and concert means 
to actualize our Idea, and build a Home on 
the broad basis of Attractive Industry, a 
Heme where all who love truth and would 
live st,can find refuge. Let all who are 
willing to lahor and sacrifice for this Idea, 
and to beat down thorns in the path of those 
who are to sueceed us in the struggle of life 
comME TosETuER. Letus become known to 


each other, and 


in that love which isomnip. 
oteot, let us labor for Homanity, knowing 
ihat in so coing alone we ean truly labor 


for ourselves, 


David Ma ke, 
Sophia I rd, 
Gio. W. Benson, J 
tob't Wess: thacft, M.D. 
Caroline Negus, 

Joseph Cari uw, 

Oliver Johnson, 

17, W. Williaus, 
W.C. Neill, 

Josiah Wolcott, \ 
Frederick Geist, WM. D., Lowell. 
i. 7. Ryckman, Brook-farm. 

James N. Buffum, 

Mary NS. Gore, 

bin. Bassett, 

E. A. Kittredge, M. D., 3 

John Aller, 

i red. S. Cabi t, West-Roxbury 

Goo. C. Leach, j 

Sydney Southworth, 


Abel Tanner. 
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jJoctrp. 
For the Herald of Freedom. 
Song of Despair. 
Tune—* Long, ling ago es 
We were enlinked in the torturing chain, 
Long, long ago; &c. 


And for redemption we waite 


Crushed with our wo: 


Lightiy we lavghed when the robber was nigh ; 
Sporting and rudeness may smother the sigh, 
While in the bosom how deeply can he 
Griefs none may know 
We were rejoiced in the love of our brides 
Long, longa & 
Then were the vuelly torn from our sides 
shrieking in \ I wo 
While we w nou ! ute ea 
Foully ul Dr rie i i er 
Ah! 1! i eeding the of years 
Nurst hot and 
Glad we " \\ thei ! 
L g ago 5— 
For to a mother W i ri 
Ah, who may v é [b 
Wo for their souls en the emed tt I 
Wo! fortheirehilds ' ! 
Rea cs mal nh ¢ i Or et 
D ] mga 
Fondly ve deemed that out nters wot 
feome 
t 
C e 1 nd 
Sheddur t ¢ n our } 1 
Glial 
Better by far were they cold int} ' 
E I the lu : & » dit} !kn 
Tl 7 ys | ! i Oo} ii save, 
| r, far av 
O! wea | | poor 
! ta ] \ 
Daughters and w oul evil doer 
These are a prey {a { 
Tonguel a \ ik! Wou ! 
Deaf to the ery ot thesr wrongs a d their gri 
3lind to their shame, while ihere is po relief! 
Help! ye who may. 
Is there a God to the black and the white ? 
We cannot know 
Him, if he is, we have call’ to: jute 
Us, for our wo— 
Sterner grew yet, the red reign of i 
Hai rthe fetter mid te sod, 
Lost was our hope in the help of a God 
Long, iong ago. 
Now there is left us but vengeance alon 
Hid, hot and low— 
Bluod bas been dra iken, and ood must ator 
Full, for cur wo.- 
Ha! but our blades shall repay for it well! 
Thro’ the dark years shall the pale capt tell 


How our red wrath on their forefatiers f 
Long, long ago E. D. 
Pleasant Hight, October 2 


Siliscellauy. 


The Beggar. 





FROM Titk FRENCH 


Many years since, when I was a young 
man about twenty | 
very frequently to spend Sunday with m) 
mother, who resided at Versailles, this b 


oy tt »% ! 
Oth WillCil t 


years of age, 1 used 


ing the only’day of the week 
could leave Paris. | generally walked 
far as the Barrier, and thence I took 

seat in one of the public carriages, to my 
mother’s house. When Thapp ‘ 
too early for the diligence, T used to stop 
and converse with a beggar, whose nan 
was Anthony, and who regularly took his 
station at the Barrier de Passy, where in 


a loud voice he solicited alms from every 


ned to be 


one who passed, with a degree of 
verance that was astonishing. I 
generally gave hima trifle, without imqnir- 
Ing whether he deserved it or not, partly 


perse- 


really 


because I had got into the habit of doing 
so, and partly to get rid of bis 
ties. 
for the diligence, IT found Anthony a: his 
usual post, exerting hy 
of petition, ** For une 
stow your alms on a poor man—Messieurs 
Mesdames, the smallest trifle will b Q- 
fally received.” 

While Anthony was in this meaner 
pouring his exel 
every one 


MMpOrtui 


One day ino summer, es Pb wait 


Veer } } f 
s accustomed | 


| f 
tOvVeE OF The Wen oe- 


ination into the ears of 
who came within the reach of 
his voice, a middle-aved man. of rr 
able appearance, join dots. Ile had 
pleasant expression of couatenqnce, was 
very well dressed, and it might be seen 
at a clance 
circumstances. Here was a fit subject 
for a be 1! 


! 
that he was a man jn aood 


! 


i. who « nekly made his ad- 


gy 
vances, proclaiming ina loud voice hi 
poverty, and soliciting relief 
* You need not be 
please,” replied the vent 
have an income often thousand e: 
“You are pleased to jest, sir.’ said 


a beevar unless you 


Anthony. 

‘“ By no means,” said the centleman. 
‘¢T never was more serious in \ 
Listen to me my friend You p 
that [am well dressed—and I tell 
that | have every thing a reasen 
need desire.” 

‘* Ah, sir, you at ifortunate man.” 


# Well my friend | would not have 
been sO if f ly rd “alo i bea red is you 


are doing,’’ . 


ET em RT Ee RR ERAT UNCER ET ON tan ese ee SOT. she Oe Ga ot 


a 
‘“T have no other means of obtaining 
iny living.” 
“Are you lame 
« No, sir.” 
‘You are not blind, 
certainly are not dumb,as every passer-by 
Listen; [T shall tell you my 
words. Sore fifteen, or 
twenty years avo I was a_ beggar, like 
voursell; at length | began to see that it 
was very disgracefnl to live on the bounty 


py? 


nor deaf, and you 


can testify. 
history in a fey 


of others, and [ resolved to abandon this 


shameful way of life as soon as I possibly 


d. | quitted Paris and went into the 
srrovinees—beaged for old ‘The 
were very kind to me, and in a 

hort time, [ returned to Paris witha tol- 
bundle of rags of every des- 

i carried them to a paper ma- 


ker, who bought them at a fair price. [ 


rags. 


ent on collecting until to my great joy, 
finaices enntbled me to parchase rags 
that is no longer forced to beg for 
them. At leneth, by dilizence and indus- 
try, | became rich enough to buy an ass 
vith two panniers,and they saved me both 
time and labor. My business increased : 
the paper makers found that I dealt hon- 
estly by them; TI never palmed off bad 
ravs for good ones: | prospered, and see 
the result. In place of being a poor, des- 
pised beggar, | haveten thousand crowns 
i year, and two houses, in one of the best 
treets in Paris. If, then, my friend,you 
can do no better, begin as a rag merchant 


} ? ! $s 
And here,” he continued, ‘ is 


’ a crown to 
uur new trade: it is more 
lin adaition, please take 
find you here another 


t you up li vi 
min ! had: ane 


a 
notice, that if I 


Sunday hall report you to the police. 
Ou saying this, the old gentieman walk- 
1 off, leaving Anthony an linyself in a 
ie of great surprise. Indeed, the beg- 

gar had been so uch interested in the 


with 


. ' ' \ 
history he had heard, that he stood 


‘ pe noimouto, apd eyes, in mute as.onisn- 


: 
ment, nor had be even power to sont 


tims from two well-dressed ladies, who 
passed at that moment. 


help being struck with the 
but l had no time to comment upov 


') P 
i COUR TROL 


it, as the diligence had arrived, in which 
| seated myself, and pursued my way.— 
from that period I Jost sight of the beg- 


gar; whether the fear of the police, or 


the hopes of gaming ten thousand crowns 


i year, had wrought the change, 1 was 
not aware; it is sufficient to sav, that 
from that day forward, be was never seen 
ae 1? ‘ae 
tt barrier 
a . : ; 
wWuany year ailerWards, tt happened 
} ry? 
hat business called me to ‘Fours. Jn 
» } +! } 
strolling ti oh the city, I ste pped ito 
a DOOK SE rs shop to purcha a new 
' ! ' } 
WOrk Liat Nad Mace SOIne NOISE j found 
| f , , 
there ur yvounor men i iy pO ed 
while a stout, cood- sing imam Was oiv- 
PG i 
img them ord i il Walks i » & ai 
d \ Witil iti ‘ i Mop rita } 
' ! 
tad eent iace of the boo 
‘ 1 ! 
i@! i , Jlle Wi ©, i ( a yn 
imnOomel fell, mtu SDOKE wid n I 
i 
} } 1] . 
ai yvered hithy tot my old triend An- 
thony. , ne re THilion Was mutual; he 
rrasped my hand, and led me through his 
Pinto a fu ied parior; he fay- 
! j - , !, ty . " : . ott 
is eve i iiess On We; tha 
rave me ils fitstory, from the time we 
} ‘ j WAT tok } . 
par ti barrier. With the crown 
\ : 
rot ttre i er, fi ran ish had ad- 
: : 
vised him, to collect rags. [le made mon- 
: : 
ey; beca the partner of a paper man- 
ifacturer: married his daughter: in short 
! ' . r ‘5 ! 
is hopes \\ e fulfilled: his ambition 


eratified and he could now count his in- 


: 
come at ten thousand crowns. He pray- 


ed every day for blessings on his benefac- 





tor, who had been the means of raising 


hitn from the degraded condition of a 
common beggar. 
ed of the « and of 
subsisting on the ch rity of others, that, 


while liberal aud kind to 


Anthony ts so convine- 


vil and sin of idleness, 


those who are 
willing to work, nO entreaties, uo suppli- 


cation ever prevailed on him to bestow a 


single sous on those who would not help 


j ° 1 
LHOMISCIVEs,. 


Hlcalth. 
kind have no more rishtto be sick 


' 
than to commit sureide, and sick persons 


we to be Ulamed, not pitied. God made 
s allt perfectly happy, from the cra 
die to ti rave nd to live t vice as lony 
5s wel do; and if we lived as we 
hould ti id of ed the o nic laws 
rot oud re © ever hould be sick, 
nid ‘raiet ripe old age crept slow. 
ly nied imperceptibl Upon us, hike the 
gradual departure of evening twilight,our, 
powers gradually weakning til’, like the 
expiring lamp, lite went out of itself 
“without a struggle or a groan.” The 
ame principle applies to the sickness and 
death Ol childre i}. To suppose that the 
Creator has rendered this shocking and 


ll our ehitdren necessary, is “ charging 


Giod foolishly. No! 
| ; ik os ; 
Keeping your childrens temperaments 
duly balaneed, and by your wanton viola- 
tion ofevery haw ol] pins ology, 
\ ve you sthes 1 you } 
) : ¥ 
: }? 4 liad fuletion 
ind t, but the nmatur leith. 
! reovil ce cifect of violating those 
laws of phvstology, including those of the 
oe ' i 
lf \ under the vovernment of 
which im is) plac ed. Sickues aiid | 
neelth are as much causes and effect» as 


re 


RAL D OF FREEDO 
the rising of the sun or the fall of rain. | 
The causes are in our own hands, and the 
effects (diseases) show how we apply them. 
The one g 
enjoymeut. Every oigan and function 
of his body, every faculty of his mind, 


wan throughout, is every way adapted to} 


enjoyment of the richest kind, and to an 
extent inconceivable by us as we now are. 
What a world ofreal pleasure is there in 
childish sports, and in the flow of ‘‘youth- 
ful blood,” and buoyant, elastic spirits ; 
inthe fall, uninterrupted enjoyment of 
life, and health, and strength; in eating, 
sleeping, and 
what are all these, compared with the 
higher exercise of inind,ot glowing friend- 
ship, of the domestic feelings, of pure and 
elevated connubia! love, of the stull higher 
moral and religious feelings, of disinter- 


of God, not to mention the still more ex- 
alted delight springing from studying the 
works and operations of nature, from the 
exercise of mind as mind, which, more 
than any thing else, calls into harmonious 
action, and that, too, in a higher degree, 
the greatest number of faculties! ‘The 
perfection Gf man’s nature consists in the 
agreeable exercise of 
these and all his other faculties and pow- 
ers. But man, in his eager chase after 
riches, docs not give himself time to reap 
any of these golden fruits thus strewed by 
the God ofnature in his path. He spends 


nearly all his time, all 
1 
i 


harmonious and 


his energies, his 
whole existence upon his body, in amass- 
ing wealth, in getting something to eat, 
and drink, and wear, and live in, and| 
show off with. In doing this, he hurries, | 
and drives, and toils, as though he had| 


but a week to live, thereby breaking down 


his constitution, inducing disease in all its 
forms, and hurryiug himselfinto an early 
grave. ‘This cannot be the natural order 
of things, 


So noble a being as man was 
certainly never made merely to eat, and 
sleep, and flutter in the fashions, and heap | 
up money. Ilad God designed that he, 
like the other animals, should expend his 


w! 


ole existence upon his body, he cer- 
id never have endowed him 
with the higher qualities of morality and 
intelligence. Life: and probation are 
worth too much to be a//swallowed up in 
rratilying our physical enimal wants.— 


. ! 
famiy wou 


‘The body ts only the servant of the mind, 


iad for us thus to use up both the mind} 
and | 


yody upon the latter, is to make our- 
selves mere brutes, and to throw into the 
1 all that is noble, and moral, | 


and intellectual, and Godlike in man.— | 


Yet all this the mass of mankind do.—| 
Only here and there one spends their| 


I 
enjoyment ot 


How 


Is spent in 


time inthe exercise and 


land wotal feel weal 
tind ana mora wenng as SuUucil. 
maj] a ‘ 


tudying the 


proportion of time 


wonderful works of God, in 
idmiring the beauties of nature and ex- 
merations, or studying and 
E - ’ ' 
No! 
to bestow upon these 
He does not take 


sleep, but 


Moin s wer 
\ 


o her law 
man Aas no time 


sand phenomena! 


’ ¢ , 
natters, 


rival, fooitsh 
. 


time even to eat and must 
ow down his food half masticared, 
1 


ind nearly untasted, thus deranging his 
stomach, and doubly abridging the plea- 
sures of his palate. ‘The same is true of 
ll h t njoy ents. ile ruins hits health 


mey, and completes that 
' 


ne it: 


making 3 


ruith tn spei i 


War. 


We, inhabitants of Britain, 


who know 
nothing, except by report, of the terrible 
' c , . } 
evils of this scourge of the human race, 
and whose indignant censure is imstantty 
pronounced upon the heediessness or want 
of foresight which, nour own land, ocea- 
sions a single death—we, who weep over 


the very limited mortality caused by the 


treadmill, and justly conceive ourselves 
bound to remonstrate against prison dis- 
cipiine or workhouse cruelty, which is- 
sues in the prejature death of some two! 
or three paupers or prisoners—with what 
i frightful destitution of concern do we 
hear of hundreds being hewn down to the 
grave at the capricious bidding of an aris- 

Where is the 
of our churches, 
that they can tolerate these enormities ? 
Whence 


tocratic Government! 


Christiagi Consistency 


comes it that we can read, al- 


most without a h, of thousands in dis- 


sig 

tant parts hurried into immortality by the 
injustice and rapacity of our own rulers? 
Surely 


, it must be from want of due reflec- 


tion, and because unable to appreciate all 
the fell horrors of war,that we allow these 
deeds of darkness to be repeated month 


5 1 
after month. 
o! where the giant on the mountain stands. | 


Itis blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 


With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 


Aad eye that seorches all it glares upon _ 

We see not the hideous features of war, 
simply because it has never come nigh to | 
us. We behold only its holiday attrre— 
iis pomp and bravery—its glistening arms 
ind flaunting banners. And yet every 
preparation rendered necessary to carry 
out snecesful war treads upon all the best | 
and hotiest feelings of humanity.turns the 
edge of man’s kindest and most venerous 


attributes, and makes him a slave before | 


itemploys him as amurderer Over eve-| 
rv battle-field the demon fury presides,— | 
Phe fall of every hapless soldier leaves a| 
vacancy in the affections of some survic| 
ving hearts. Bereaved families mourn in 
Grey hairs go down in sorrow to 


the grave. Widows pine, refusing to be 


silence. 


‘armies carry with them in their progress, 
reat end of man’s existence is | 


muscular exercise! Yet, | 


lbridge, with a iarge load, drawn by a stout 


L . 


comforted; and unconscious infancy is 
robbed of its natural protection. Our 








and scatter far and wide, the seeds of de- 
moralization. Even at home, and under 


the restraint imposed by public violence,| After some vain attempts to 
5 ; ; et ‘ 
they are the pest of the localitiesin which | 


they are quartered; but abroad and un-| 


der arms, they are the ministers of Hea-| | 
{been within hearing distane 


ven’s severest judgments. The most aw- 
ful convulsions of nature-—tempests, in- 
undations,voleanic eruptions,earthquakes 
are to be chosen as infinitely preferable 
to war. They produce death, bnt they 
leave morals what they were. The im- 
mediate victims claim our pity, but the 
agent, in such case, awakens no indigna- 
tion. ‘They have carried off their hun-| 
dreds, whilst war has slain its millions. 


, 


It may well become British Christians’ 


ested benevolence to man, and adoration |to ask themselves whether ro way is open 


to put an end to these calamities. Every 
mail from the East brings intelligence of 
fresh excesses and still aggravated iniqui- 
ty. ‘he Government, so restless iu hun- 
ting down man abroad, is now, if reports 
be not unfounded, preparing to employ 
the sword at home, and threatning to pour 
out the blood ofour Irish fellow-country- 
men. It becomes, in our estimation, a 
religious duty to resolve upon putting a 
speedy termination to this state of things. 
Let those who now refuse to give the 
people full and equal representation in 
Parliament answer it to their own consci- 
ences, for perpetuating a system of class 
rule which 

“Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As makes the angels weep.” 


Non-Conformist. 





Preservation of Apples.—In the Lon- 
don Gardener’s Chronicle, we find the 
following account of the mode of preser- 
ving apples, adopted by a gentleman in 
Hierefordshire. We are of the opinion 
it would succeed any where. Alb. Cult. 

‘* He covers the floor of his cellar with 
hurdles two in thickness, and on these he 
puts a little straw, upon which the apples 
are placed without further care. He has 
at preseut 110 bushels of apples thus 
stored in his small cellar: two or three 
times a week, he gives a good wetting 
with fresh water, as much as he thinks 


}will thoroughly wet the whole of them.— 


This water drains off through the straw 
and hurdles into a well. In this way his 
apples keep well until the time he usually 
disposes of them.” 


A Soft Answer turneth away Wrath. 


|\—The horse of a pious man living in 


Massachusetts, happening to stray into 
the road, a neighbor of the man who 
owned the horse, put him in the pound 
and then told the owner what he had done; 
‘and if I catch him in the road,’ said he, 
‘Vl do it again.’ * Neighbor, replied the 


other, ‘not long since I looked out ot 


imy window in the night, and I saw your 


caitle In my mowing ground, and | drove 
them out and shut them in your yard; 
and Pll do it again.’ Struck with the 
reply, the man liberated the horse from 
the pound, and paid the charges himself. 





From the Nantucket Tele graph 
Infidelity. 

Let a man in these times dare to hold up 
his head, form his own opinions, or raise his 
voice against any of the popular sins of the 
Jay, and unless he does t with the advice 
and consent of certain individuals, he has 
ihe brand of infidelity stamped upon him no 
matter how sincere he may be, or how fault- 
Indeed, many people 
are so foolish as to Jook with horror upon a 
man styled as an infidel, and treat him as if 
he were suffering under some contagious 

whieh to take were immediate 
It would be far better to look at a 

if in that weean find 
ian to shun him because 
eeriain men or set of men have taken it up- 
on themselves to pronounce him an infidel. 

Every true reformer, every one that is do- 
ing any good in the world, is thus styled, 
ind for aught we can see, always will be. 

Bot whatis an infidel ? some may ask; 
trnly, we cannot say ; the dictionary mean- 
ing every one knows to be, an unbeliever, 
one who rejects Christianity ; but inthis en- 
lightened age of the world, a man may _ be- 
lieve Christianity, and do allin his power 
for the furtiterance of the gospel, and yet, if} 
he dares to do it in bis own way, and as his 
own consctence dictates, len chances to one, 
he will not escape the imputation. If this| 
is doubted, iet any candid man look around 
him, and witness the reformers of the age; 
how many are there but what have been! 
over and over again called infidets? But| 
very few. We could name scores of men,} 
who have all their lives been seeking the| 
coud of their fellow-inen, in. whose charac- 
ter nota dark spot ean be found, who have| 
notrun clear of thecharge. Verily if those 


less his character. 


disease, 
} +t 
aeain. 
man’s life, and see 
| 
ipBy thing wrong, tt 


|are infidels that are so styled at the present 


day, the sooner that infidelity prevails, the 
betier. 


At the commencement of the Revolution: | 
ary war, there lived in East Windsor, in this} 
State, a farmer of the name of Jacob Mun- | 
sell, aged 45 years. After the communica-| 
tion by water between this part of the! 
country and Boston was interrupted by the} 


| possession of Boston Harbor by the British | 
iHeet, Munsell was often employed to trans-, 


port provisions by land to our army, lying! 
in the neighborhood of Boston. In the sum-| 
mer of 1775, while thus employed, he arrived | 
within a few miles of theeamp at Cam.-| 





ox team. Ina part of the road, which was 
somewhat rough, and where the travelled 
pathway was narrow, he met two carriages, 
in each of which was an American general 





_ ved the existence of copper inthe uma @ 





i 


officer. The officer in the irwed a.” 


when near to Munsell, put his head Magy 
the window, and called to him in . -_ 
Utho 


itative tone—'Get out of the path! 
the path!’ Munsell immediat 
‘I wont get out of the path--get 


set ou. 
ely Tetories m 
out VOUrs¢ 
Prevaj ‘ 
er’s cari, 
te path, ’ 
he Up, hay), “4 


e of wha 
passed: and the officer within put hie 


r 
out of the window, and said to Mur leg 
‘My friend, the road is bad and Sel 


Munsell to turn out, the offie 
turned out, and Munsell kept 4} 
other carriage immediately can 


ae 











y / It is 
difficult for me to turn out; will ,..™ 
so good as to turn out and let me > 


‘With all my heart, sir,’ said Munse| 7 
I won’t be damn’d out of the path “a 
man.’ This last officer was General 1a : 
ington.’ i 


Ja 


Moral Effects of Music. Major py 
in his chapter on gardening, in a late, 
ber of the Democratic Review, specy a 
thus on the effect which the cUllivarin by 5 
music bas upon the German characie.. 

‘“ Whoever has sojourned in we 
long enough to associate much with ¢ 
mans, must have remarked the a 
mildness, the pleasing simplicity of 
ners, the elegance of habits, and Re 4 
urbanity of deportment, forming the cy, 
teristic of a people which, in order aed 
first rank among the great Powers of 
earth, need only unite under q single 
national government. That a people 
long oppressed by a multitude of Petty op 
ces, domineered over by a numeroye’ 
heartless aristocracy, inhabiting, too, 4, 
try desolated by the invasion of foreins 
mies, which for centuries have made;,,. 
batile-ground, should have preserved , re 
theless, the primitive kindliness ang 
ity of their nature, is a moral phep 
which, while visiting in that couniry ; 
the palace of the great, and humble; 
of the peasantry, | have been te), 
attribute more to the love of music; 
tains through all classes of Germay w,,. 
than to any other cause. There tips, a 
passions kindled during a day of o,,. 
and trial, instead of being exasp 
the angry repining of the family ei: 
the working man returns home, ar 





as 
4 ate, 


Moe 


Ny 





contrary, lulled to rest by the harmo a 
song. The madness of Saul yielded yl om 
harp of David.” 3 


A Hard Case.—Joseph Sampson, ar 
about 40 years of age, whose appear 
denoted extreme destitution, was bro 
before the Mayor of Philadelphia on Tie 4 
day morning and committed for steal. fh 8 
pair of fowls and a quarter of mute; ; 
a market wagon. The prisoner stated) @ 
he bad served in the Florida war, and gt 
hibited evidence of several severe y 
said that he was on the pointof starrarig 
acknowledged the theft, and declared = 


his only motive for committing it was 4 
he might be convicted, and thos obigigg) am 
home for the winter in prison, 4 


Why People are “ Green !"—Aecori. 
ing to a paper recently read 
French Academy, the who! 
Adam are * green and no nvistal 
much as the writer has satisfaet 





&——\Nas- a 


ag 


Ory pro- 

body in its nominal state. This fie 
ought not to be doubted, when we cos 
sider how much brass 


tion of some folks! 

Mait Rorsery. The mail bag fr 
Albany Post Office containing the mails 
Vednesday and Thursday of last week 
stolen at Hudson, rifled and thrown in 
river. Jt is supposed that a large amo 
of money was stolen. <A man by the nz 
of Hough, 





who has been in the employ 4 
the contractors for several years, has 
arrested as the robber. and is in custody 
Hudson. 


“Harp Ciper.’’—During the Preside 
campaign of 1840, we were a resident of I 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and would often: 
the political gatherings in that city and ¥ 
for the purpose of hearing the popular: 
ers whose talents were put in requisition | 5 
One of the ablest stump-oratirs a 
we ever heard, devoted much of his time 3 
tending Whig Conventions, and he was a 
and every where, the ‘crack’ speaker of t 
He was always a very active friend of 
perance, and a more eloquent ,lecture! 
on that subject we never listenedto. I" 
our belief then, as it is now, that hard 
gies ia which the Whigs indulged were ei 
ingly prejudicial to the Temperance refor 
and on one occasion we exercised the }! 
ege of a friend to remonstrate with this 
orator, in the hopes that we might induce 
to use his influence to expel the ‘hard 0 
from the Whig camp. 

‘Oh,’ said he, with a very meaning Ss”! 
‘ you are at fault now.’ 

‘How so?’ we asked. 

‘Why, the barrels that you see labelled 
cider,’ have n’t a drop of cider in them. 


oecasion, 


‘No cider in them!’ we repeated in ast’ Fo 
ment, ‘then, pray, what do they contain: =~ 
‘ Whiskey!’ was the prompt reply. An" 0% 


many instances, it was, as we were afte” 
credibly informed.— Christian Freeman. 


Poetry and Poritics-—We give it up The 
must be some inspiration in the name ™ 


Whig candidate for the Presidency, else 


not occasion such poetry as the following,” @ 


we find in the N. ¥. Tribune. The bat 
telling the world what the printers will 6%” 
thus runs his verse: 


|‘‘They’ll set,and impose,and correct,and revs 


And print, and publish away ; ae 
They’ll publish, and publish, and publish, ” 
publish, 
The name of Henry Clay.” 


There—who after this will venture the " 
tion, that our country has produced no f 
poet? The above is almost equal to the 
cider and coon skin’ songs of 1840.—Ch- 
man. 


att 
Browne nor anp cotp.—The Whig yin 
quote with approbation a speech of Joba”, 
cy Adams, in which he says—* I! net 
be true that one man can rightfally a . 
erty in another man,” and at the sane of % 
stow extravagant commendation upor wl Col 
litical Abolition’ tract of Reverend pei and 
ton, in which that very right is assé 
maintained,—Ch. Freeman. 
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